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have attempted to deanoiuitx'ate that tet&^hez^^training programs do have an 
tmpar.t upon instructional practices « One aspect of such research has been 
the (sross study t^hich attempts to show that total programs of teacher edu- 
cation affect total jprograms ©f instruction. Illustrative of such an 
endeavor is a study by Beery (7) whereimit.ej^ber-education-program graduates 
were compared with non-teacher-education teachers as both greups went about 
tfesir full-time teaching assignments. The results of Beery’s observational 
team ratings' SlgrificantJ^ys'st^ported-the^ efficacy of .the teacher-education 
group. Beery’s cbncltsiCns were vchaXlenged^.ihcwever^ on grounds of 
the criteria th^it were 'developed for characterizing sti^erior teaching as 
well as the Gcmpegitioa j>t the rating .groups* - 

Seendngly^ gross meastrement. attempts such as Beery’s cannot escape 
being labeled, tenuous- because of the xBultitude of uncontrolled variables. 
Other studies have atteniited to narrow • the spectri^ of variables by 



measuring specific treatm^ts to determine their effect. Such studies 
have produced few answers^ however > because one C€uuiot assume that there is 
necessarily a high correlation betwe^ what a program offers and what a 
studend^ bbtalns from the. programs Shus^ researchers hsve ptoc ceded a step 
further haVe atten^pted tbuesjure the^ofutccmiesr of instru^^ and to 



View such Outcomes j^acticbs to dstsEmine*. whether^ relation 



valuable only 

,if it biS^e ifiarsKbJd.^^ !to it^s%^|lhei^er tejtchers.^an integrate 

and"\itiMta5th«bret£dai ahdtpracticial too#edge^:$he‘«^ haye de^ 

signed tests based bn the "problem solving criteribnwi\^^^ -these tei^ 
the tildh#S instructional tasks 






and asked to analyze and propose eo^lutions* She. researches report success 
in identii^ring problem-solving mathematics te^liors*^ Vade (36) and 

• < r ‘ * * * 

Burnett report varying degrees of success in attempting to assess read- 
ing teachers’ problem-solving skills. 

Contributing to the diil^iculty of determining the relationships betVeen 
reading«^oiqprehension knowledge and reading-comprehension practices are 
the vagueries that surround these entitles. )ftiat constitutes a sound body 
of reading-comprehension theory? Vhat practices do teachers utilize for 

’ . t 

developing piplls’ re^ing-chmprehension skillst Because neither question 

• • 

has been approached enpiridaUy . the prelisdhary research problems concerned, 
the construction of such theoretical bases. 

Teacher, phonics knowledge has long been an intriguing area of investi- 
gation for researchers as evidenced in studies by Aaron (l)> Burkin (17) > 
and Bpache and Baggett (32). Yet, no efforts other than te^hef^mede tests 
in teacher-education progza^. can be found that assess teach<^s* and 



potential teachers’ understandings of theory concerning rei^ing-compr^nsion 
development i 

With regard to teacher practices^ only in recent years have sophisti- 



cated en^lrical studies been designed' to describe the teaching art. Moc^ 



V— fo\ .Bftvltz 

move ^ ^ gSi * 

(9), Slo<^ (10), naadws (20), and Sgii«U (U 7 ) Iwy. coniitiMed ««M xmdee-' 
standings to the knowledge of teacher ^tions wd correa^ndihg studim^ 
reactions* . 
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relative to tlie deTolopmeBt of reading comprehension. Before such a problem 
could be^ ^preached, it uas imperative that initial assessments be made of 
reading'-con^rehension loiewlsdge levels and practices. As -indicated pre- 



n - — ^ M <^vi 

CMggCPPWCUU iUOeWUXe^ JI.UXT AdWVVUrO «avM~«WM»sp w* 

United. This meant that the preliminary work would concern the develop- 

♦ 

ment of the theory upon which to construct instruments for assessment* 

The first problem area concerned the development of a conceptual frame** 
work of reading cp^rehens5.on knowledge* The ji.terat'ure revealed that 



many people had thoughts about reading-cor^rehension theory but that few 
had carefully researched the area. Thus, the task became one of sifting 
thsrough the information and identifying ideas which appeared to have research 
support or high consensi^ agreement among reading theoreticians* 



Teacher practices or acts that are concerned with reading coaprehen« 



sion deyelojoment^^a^^ numerous.. Thus, the decision was made to focus 

» U 

i 5 )on what- eppea^ed to.be the most prominent act* The result was the 



decision to investigate the teacher ^estipn^ or solicitation act. The 
term solicitation as used by BeHack and Pavitz (9) was chosen la preference 

f ' ^ , 

to the term questioning because the for^ encompassed a wider sample of 



teachers*' yerhal As .de^fined in the stufy,. a solicitation was 

aBy -Verb.a3i:i^:^eron pert of the teapher intended to elicit (a) an active 

* • ‘ 7 * * ,’ * 

verbal rC8pon.at»^(h)^ ia cognitive response, or (c) a physical re^onse. 

t^Ol^cher so^cltatioh behaviors worl^ provide 



evidence about instruction, such evidence would appear tentative because 
of a failure to recognize the all-important student response. For this 



reason, the decision was made to dSSiilre’ responses in relationship to teacher 
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or ineffectiveness of teacher solicitation acts. Congruence meant that the 

. • • * * ! • * 
response achieved the wbstantive purpose intended by the teacher in hia 

solicitation.* 

Since solicitations and resjponses were component parts of total inter- 
action patterns it appeared vorthwhile to investigate the nature of such 
patterns to. determine their effect upon thought stimulation. Therefore , 
the decision was made to describe the patterns: of sclicitation-responie 
interaction about reading content. 

Because reading-conprehension development is charged primarily to the 
elementary reading teacher > the decision was made to conduct the research 
in selected seoond-, fourth** | and sixth»grade reading, classes. A further 
decision resulted in the selection of those second- , fourth-^ and sixth- 
grade classes that contained three-*reading*gro\p structures. Thus^ the 
investigation could view teacher practices in relation to different reading 
eeo\3$B and grade levels. 

To suomarize^ the research proble!^ was concerned with relations that 
might exist between teacher knowledge of and practices in the development 
of reading comprehension. Before such relations could be identified it 
was necessary to describe the various aspects of the knowledge and 
practice factors * 



Crgneral Questions 

Issuing f^om the problem statement but prelimina;^ to the development 
of the specific research questions were the followli^ gfpu'SX 



o 
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They grotqped xiader the main categories of inquiry* 

Teaohar Kfaotfledge of Comprehension theory 

1* What levels of theoretical knowledge about reading corngprehstt- 
Sion do randoody selected sem^le teachers possess? 

2, Do proDoinent differences exist between the theoretical 
knowledge levels of the sample teachers? 

feacher R?actices In Comprehensioa Develoosaent 

1. What types of solicitations about reading content appear and 
what are their frequencies and percentages la the secosid, 
fourth^ and sixth grades and their component reading groups? 

2* Hew frequently are the various solicitation types followed 
by congruent and incongrueat re^onses in the second, feurth^ 
sttsd sixth ©t*ades and their component reading ^oups? 

3* What patterns of congsjuence and incongruence (intersiction) 
emerge in the solicitation-response act about reading content 
and tAi&b are their frequencies in the second, fourth, atid 
sisth grades and their component groiq>s? 

gelations Between geacher Kiowledge and R[*actices 



1. What relationships, if any, appear between teacher knowledge 
about cempr^ension and their solicitation practices in this 
ai*ea? 



2. What relationships, if any, appear between teacher knowledge 
about compr^ension and their solicitation-response interaction 
patterns with students in this area? 



CHAmiB II 



BEnsiVAiEICN QP THE COHCEPTDAL TBAMBTOBK 



- . « *1 4>1«a A%«A<ao iV? *kOftffV> AT!* ItflOW*^ 

CQttceptnal »ameworKs were aeivea.ojJcu . ^ 

1«ag» of canBreh«»sion theoiy ana te^«: sractices in cMprehensinn 

developmexrb. 

Teacher aiowlodge of Coaaprdiens icni Theprg: 



So\3rces for the reading ccaaprehenision theory that was constructed 
into the theorafcioal fraaework wesre reading texts, research pubUcations, 

and basal reading series treatments* 

Contained in the theoretical framework were the following reading 
comprehension factors: def^tions, p^cesses, and skills in redding 
comprehension; relationships between reading compr^ensioa and listening 
comprehension > rate of reading j" st\^y skills 3 word recognition^ vpcabu 
lary, content areas, and;lin^^^^^ critical reding; factors influencing 
success or failure in reading comprehension develojaaent; materials for 
beginning reading-compr^ensionj and the assessment of rea^Ung compr^en- 
sion s 5 dLHi 

. ^ . I ' 

Teach er £ractices in Comprehensioa DeveloTfflient 



Teacher practices, in ^cmj^r^ension development were viesfed from the 
st^.dpoint of (a) reading coopr^eiMion outcomes called for by teacher 
solicitiKtion, (b) the congnience or iiMOng^we be-^een teacher solid- 



tatioas:aiid stud$P*t ^jetiponses, ^ (c) the pattens of solicitation- 
re^nse interactioja. ' . , . 
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Comprebension Outcoeaes Biaenslon 

A search for a valid and reliable instnaaent or framework for describ* 

ing readliQg**coQ]^ehension outcomes revealed a isultitude of coficeptualizations* 

Genially} the varying descriptions codid he attributed to the fact that 

many theoreticians were attempt jtg to describe the unknown issntal processes 

involved in the specialized thinking activity called reading cocprehension* 

Because of .'the researchw*s inability' to describe the mental processes 

operative in reading comoprehension^ the decision was made to follow the 

suggestion of Spache (51) who argued for reading-cosaprehension description 

based iq^n the observable outcomes of reading coopr tension. In accordance 

with this 9 a model of reading-comprehension outcomes by letton (37) 

viewed. It contained the foUoving classifications. 

Factual - recall or recognition of stated details ^ finding 
specific details. 

Reorganization - recognizing or stating the main idea 5 suwwarizing 
the central thought 9 outlining the given facts > classifying ideas. 
jijnfAyenf.jftl • anticipating outcomes ^ drawSig conclusions, or infer- 
ences, re^gnizing sequence of related ideas, recognizing ingplied 
details, perceiving relationships (cause-effect, time, size, part- 

Interpretive - recognizing and interpreting figurative language, 
recognizing connotation and denotation of words, forming sensory 
iDopressions, interpreting Idioamtic language, reacting to tone 
and mood. • " . 

Evaluative - conparing and contrasting concc^Jts with own e»peri^ce 
and various sources, distinguishing betweai foot and opinion, elicit- 
ing. generoJLi^atlons, making judgments about the author’s purpose and 
veracity, recognizlhg propaganda techniques, reacting to author c 
stjrle. 

She Letton model appeared to be a sensible approach to viewizig the 
outcomes sou^t by teacher solicitations for several reasons. Initially 
it appeared to be a set of esetensive and mutually eacclusive categories al- 
thou^ there appeared room for argument in several places. Also, it 
appeared to encompass in a rather logical organisation the important 
components of prominent thihklng models, (e.g«), Guilford (23)> ®ad reading 
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laodels, (e.g,)» Smith (48), Bussell (42)* etc. 

« T<h<riTy^wg and reading-^oaoDprdiension niodels generally appeared te con- 
tain the connon major elemecte of literal thinking, into^ebative thinking, 

... <1^ .a *l44*.A‘y»a1 /»^wnni«AhAnfilAZl l&fi8Dt 

and evaluative tninioiig. as aEpjj.ea — ar ^ 

that the student must arrive at the basic meanings programmed hy the author. 
Interpretation meant that the studait xnust read between the written lines 
or pick tp certain iooplied meanings that were unstated^ Finally, evaluative 
reading meant that the reader must screen the written thju^s throufiji his 
value i^stcan sad make judgments as to their ^ app^riateness. 

!Ehe letton factual, inferential, ^d ev^tive levels paralleled the 
aforementioned classifications. Hdiw^», letton had added the dimcsistons 
of reorganization and interpretation. It was with regard to these latter 
categories that basic questions arose in the mind of the iiivesbi^tor. 3he 
reorganization category as stated by Letton appear^ to be someitet ambiguous 

f 

ana to contain elemants that might more pro!per3y placet! m other categor- 
ies. BOr instance, the task of locating the idea seemed to Involve 
hebh evaluative and inferential taSks. It seemed that the interpretive «s*® 
®»y hreakdovMs helemged to the lafarenbial category or vice-versa. Mso, 
a part of the interprettve category seesned to describe factojal recall more 
than interpretive outcomes, l.e.,, the connotation and dehotatloa of vords 
sppasrs *to be a lessened ressponse in mosb Instsnces. 

<a tlie contradleltwry end, confusing nature of the 3 ?ee<rj^ 8 ation 
and inteiprMiive categoriee of lettrm'a i»a 4 ^ t|ie deeisi^' wM made to omit 
eategmles from the develt»ing conc^^ai fra^ifk Mid‘ sdbsune their 

contcajt elsewhere. 

It should be pointed out that the thlhking models described hy 
BLoom (11) and Sanders (44) appeared to describe thinking modes that went 
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teyond those generalOy employed in the reading act, (e,g.)> such things 
as application^ synthesis, and analysis. The classification of transla- 
tion ccmtained in both models caused concern, however, as it vas viewed 
against the three classifications of literal ccmprehension, interpretation, 
and evaluation. Translation resided between the 3Lit^al coo5>rehension 
dimension and the interpretation dimension. It appeared to be different 
from both categories and, thus a necessary addition to the 



The decision was made to include it as a categacy . 

In the final analysis the decision was made that the ma^or categories 



of literal compr^ension, translation, into?pretation, and evaluation best 
represerrfced the ofutccmes of thought about reading materials. To avoid con- 
fusion and to provide what was considered to be a more descriptive classifi- 
cation, the term inferential was substituted for intes^retation* The form 
and substance of the final instrument which was subsequently called the 
Reading Comprehension Solicitation-Response Inventory follows along with 
additi(mal rationale for it^> develojanent. 



^adln p Copmrehension Solicitation-R esponse IPiventQry. 

Literal ComDrehension - ^ch soHcitaticais require -responses that 
can he found clearly in the tesctual materials and involve o^ a 
literal under landing of the material.' The following cl^sifica- 
tions r^resent the breakdown of ^ch reading conoprehension activity, 

« These solicitations call upon the students to 
utilize their comprehension skills in the task of locating 

information from reading context. , ^ ^ ^ 

Recall • Recall solicitations call for students to demonstrate 

comprehension by the recall of materials previo^ly rew. 

Such activity is primarily concerned with the retrieval of 
ftmaiT pieces of "factual material although the actiV3.ty c^ vary 
@?eatly. in difficiilty depending upon the nature of the 
called for and its 'promlh^ce in the reading context, seca^ 
is differentiated from "translation” in that recall does not 
call for a part for part rendering of a communication above 
the sentence .level. 



spWcKatlons reqjitre the stuaent to render an 
pa*t for paraSaei of a cramiunication.' As such the 
behavior is eharacteriaed bjf iitwai understandings 'in that the 

St?^*** fiisoover intricate ^ationehip8,’^lBi)li. 

me=«>lags. Iraaslation solicitations freq^eSy 
call ’®on studen+ 1 * to change words, ideas, and pictures into eij ^rn nt 
syribolic fo~ as is iilustrated in’the 

JtUDGBl {,iVJ ... -- 

"*tS?*^***? '^“® ievel of abstraction to another, e.p 

. abstract to concrete,' lengthy to brief camiunioatim ete’ 

Iranslatioa itc® one sjnibolic form to anSrof^l 
tiTOs.^^*^^* verbal descriptions, verbal to drsnatisa- 

f^ one verbal form to another, e.g., non-literal 
gge^s (metaphor, spnbolism, exaggeration) to ordinal 

ffito es^ w the . students to "read between 

Sle“ uf classification follow. ■ ■ 

ff solicitations eaU for a coeiitive leap on 

& s?^tto -to ..what miadrt happen or will i^en. 

ton-iMtoM anticipatory and is not a ratiorSe. 

either convergent or divergent 
- Esplaaation solicitations are th^'that call for 

ratltoSet,r^*? f® Sttto! ^ 

^ inferred by the student from the conte^ 

^ situation is data poor te 

nt s'vnianA 4 -n a ratiwiale. Some of the xcove coamon tvpes 
tioS^^S «*8ta^iations of claims, e»^- 

e:q?jLanations of the workings of 
wchanisms, generaUzations, tod the 
formclat ion of conoltoions. The main idea is considered a 
suionary conclizsion which is a part of this category. 

” ^uatiTC solicitations deal with matters of value 

thto matters of fact or inference and are, thus. ch^L- 

or^L^awS^v^I!?®®®*®^ (desirability, wrth, acStabUity, 

or lOTbability of occurence). The following exponents of ato ^ 

^^^^^^are^adapted from a classification scheme by Aschner and 

Cs?od„ bad, true, etc.) 

on scM item (idea, person, etc.) in terms of some scale 
values provided by the teacher. ^ 

dudgmeat on a dimension set up 
"yes" M- "ne" reSo^es 

SoUoitatiw .’eveTop frota conjecturel solicitations when the 

W mS."' statSX i^h ^ 



Solicii^ations present the student vlth a choice of two or 
more aXtemaHveis and reqjiire a choice on the pa]^ of the 
stud ^9 i*e« ^’liho did the better job in your ^ini ^9 
!&ry of Si^ant" 



Congruence " 3hcongruenee Pimenglon 

Bellach (8},found that teacher solicitations were xnost^ frequently 
followed by student responses that were congruent in terms of t hink i n g 
outcomes sought and given, fhis notion of congruence was somewhat different 
ffom the one envisioned by this researcher as he wished to study congruence 
in terms of its substantive nature* 

Substantive congruence as envisioned in this stoidy referred to the 

* ' : 

reciprocity between the substantive content sought by a teacher and the 
subsequent substantive content offered by the student as a response to 

I 

the initiating solicitation. Ihe -determiJiation of substantive congruence 
was to be made by an observer-judge who would view b^h solicitation and 
response as well as the frame of reference (in this study the reading con- 
tent) and maSse judgaiehts as to what was sought by the solicitor and whether 
or not the ensuing response supplied the substantive essence. 



Solicitation-Response interaction Dimension 

This , dimension of the study was concerned with (l) the nature of the 
solicitation-response act and (2) l;he patterning of such acts into related 
wholes, solicitation-response act was ref erred to as the Solicitation- 
Besponse Vn%% About Headi^ Content whlle;the larger pattern became the 
Solicitation-Response I5?isode About- Reading Content. 









Solicitation -Response Unit About Reading Gbhtent 



^J;h ^ sqlicitqtJion-respo 

interaction in terms of (a) an initiating phase^ (b) a sustsdtii^ phase^ 



and (c) a closing phase becisnse the base the Solicitation-Response U«it 
About Reading C^tent« 

In the current study the initiating phase bacaae bhe initiating solici- 
tation and iras to teacher solicitations abofut reading eonti^ 

being studied. An initiating solicitation x&ight be any one of the six 

solicitation types listed in the Reading (ksg^pidhenaioti Solicdtation-Bespoiise 

■* 

In v e nt or y (recognition) recall) translation) conjecture) explanati<m) or 
evaloati<»i). * 

The second or sustaining phase concerned any verbal activity qa the 
part of the teacher after the initiating solicitation vshioh served to 

respouse activity) clarify' the initiating solicitation or a subse- 
quent response) or cue respoise to the initiating solicitation. Illustra- 
tive of these three major types of sustaining, activities are their conponents. 

Extending - This activity refers to the soliclteticn activity 
foUofiring an initiating solicitatlcm that sedss to stiznulate 
further response to the initiating solicitation vitbout.' pro- 
viding fvacthst infonoation. The foUsraing subc-ategoriies represent 
the breakdown of this function. 

Signaling - This refers to a situation wherein the teacher 
signals students to respond or continue responding to the 
initial solicitation. She laay shsply use a student's neoie 
with rising inflection) say 'iexb*') or use any ntmber of 
words to in^cate that the unit is op^ for further response. 
Vaintpflj- - 0!his differs frcsn signaling in that the teacl^ 
makes sc^ valuing ooimaent folXowing a previous student 
response that indicates that the unit is open for further 
response which nay he in the form of correction or sinply 
additional response, valuing cenment enplcys rising 
inflection that Indicates that the imit is open for further 
reSponsei 

teacher reiterates the initiating solicita- 
tion- either before or after a student response and the reitera- 
tion serves to hold the unit open. 

Clarifying - Clarifying activity refers to the act wherein the teacher 
requests that the «tudent either repeat) clarify) or elaborate oit 
his previous response to: the initiating solicitation.™ Also.) other 
students xsay be asked to carry out these functions. The categories 
of clarifying follow: . . * 



0 
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BegestJ.n& - The teacher 'siiopiy asks the student to repeat his 
re^onse to the Initiating solicitation* 

Slariftrlng *• The teacher asks the student for a clarification 
of a previous resiponse to the initiating solicitation. 

Elafoorating *- This calls tat an elaboration of a previous response. 
This sl^uld ipt he confused \d.th the thinking outdcme labeled 
"^iwaatien” which involves the initiation of a new \mit. 

Cueing ** Cueing ref^s to the act wherein the teachtuf' furnishes cues 
to ihrther enable the students to respond to the initiating solicita'* 
tlon. 

Restating - Restating represents a refornulation of the original 
solicitation wherein the substantive intent is xoaintained. Re- 
stating activity nay occur Imaediately after the initiating 
sollcitaticHi or after responses. 

Piagointing - This teacher activity further identifies the 
intent of the initiating solicitation and consequently guides 
the student response. Bather than siaoply restating^ the 
teacher produces cues that pinpoint the area of response. The 
activity, is frequently found in situations wherein i>he' initiat- 
ing solicitation is net by silence or incongruent response . 

” Cauiding refers to teacher activity that represents 
a pa^ial answer to the initiating solicitation. 0en^ally9 
such guiding behavior takes the fom of a declarative state- 
ment wherein the students are signaled to con^lete the state- 
ment with a word or two. As in the case of pinpointing this 
latter type of activity is frequently found in situations 
wherein the teacher has been unsuccessful in obtaining the 
intended response. Guiding activity occurs most, prominently 
within the area of literal comprehension. 

The final or closing phase of the Solicitation-Response Unit About 

Reading Content occurs when the focus shifts from the substantive intent 

of the initiating solicitation. Such a shift can be conditioned by eith^ 

the teacher or students. Prior to such a shift an initiating solicitation' 

* 

would esgperlence one of the following: response not allowed by the teacher 9 
respoz^e a l l o wed but student silence prevails 9 a student responds with a 
"don *t know, ” illogical response, inaudible, response, or - a congru^t . 
incongruent response in terms of the substantive intent* 



l*i»* . *• . 

> 



Solicltaticn-R esponsex.Episode About Content I - ! ^ . • 

The concept of the Solicitation-Response Episode About ]^ea^ing Content 
grew from the idea that Solicitation-Response Uhits .bout Reading Content 






be patterned into related wholes by teachers and that an examination 
of such patterns might be useful for describing thought stimulation tech- 
niques. 

Fow in tHe had addrelpsw tibis 

notion and the studies of Smith and Meux (^7)» Bloch (10}> and Bellack (8) 

appeared to be the only ventures related to tl^s concept^ libne of these 

three studies appeared to offer mch direction, however. 

Because of the s^parent novella*’ of the , "episode” concept as envisioiied 

in the current stu^, the attempt was made to view a wide niaiiber of 
• * * * .**»*•?" • ... 
Solicitation-Besponse TJhits and their relationships to one another, to 

see if patterns might be evident. The results of such observation are 

• # 

illustrated in the folloi^ing patterns. 



8BTTIHG PURPOSE FOLLOW-UP - This type of episode results when a 



teacher wotxH follow up "setting purpose" solicitation (S(Q) ) 
with a parallel solicitation calling for a response. On 
occasions , teachers set p\aposes but neglect to follow up on 
them. Illustrative of the "setting purpose follow up" episode 
is the following example*. 



-— Teacher: Read this page and the next to yourself. 

1 Bind out who woke hto up, and what he decided to do. 

0 (Children read silently.) 

2 Teacher: VJho woke Andy up? 

Student: His daddy and Bot. (Answer judged incongruent 
because Dot was not involved in the waking act.) 



MUJICATIOB - These episodes involve solicitations wherein con- 
gruence can be veri^i^by j?!Bf(^^yag.tP tJi 6 ,.t 0 Xfc^ ..It is the reverse 
of the "setting puiqpose fdl^ ih that a recall or trans- 

lation response is followed by a teacher solicitation that calls 
upon the sti^entvor^.g^^ acqur^^^ djwiccuri^y of the 

previous statement. The verification may inWlve recall or recognima- 
tloa.- ..The fp31pwiag;jM£^|teij,aiji|^tr^^^ episode. 





*l6“ 



2, Teacher? How many children were there? 

2-i- Student! Six. 

1 Teacher: I*m not sure about that. Can you show me? 

1+ Student; It said that there were two the first time, 

two the second time, and two the third 
■ time. 

JUSTIPTCATIOH - type of episode appears when a teacher calls 
upon' a ^t^ent to justify his o^ or sc^Ohody else*s previous response 
by the use of e^lenatinn. This explanation mi^t follow any type of 
previous response but most i^equerrfely folibw juidgmeht and conjecture 
responses. M example, of this episode follows: 



7 


Teacher: 


looking at the sign,' do you think the circus 






is still in town? 




7+St\ident: 


Yes. ’ , , 


5 


Teacher: 


Why? 




D Student: 


I don’t know. 




. ^ 





- IHiis episode refers to those situations wherein the 
teacher w5.ll solicit a judgmental or evaluative reaction (not an 
ejqplanatibn} €6 a previous student response. In many instances 
this .episode type rs^^ssents a reverse of the justification episode 
in that a student or gro^p is asked to make a judgm^t about a 
previous conjecture or explanation. 



5 Teachei : Why do you think it would be fun to visit on 

Pleasant Street? 

5+ Student: Because it*s quiet and you don’t hear any 
sounds. 



Teacher:' ATe you sure? 

I " ^ ^ 1- 

Student: Yes. 



Specif ic.^ReaelirOh Questlbhs 



^ / ^ i - ; 












Wis^h' ^he^diiveil£pQ«^^ of the;cdac^t\:tal ffi&eworke described in < this 






che^ti^%he l^ef resedfch at-ihe^ end: of Chapter Qne^ were 



modified into the following specific research ^estions. 




ges^r J&iqyleage of, CoiiiDr^engltah^' 

• 1# • Wh&t 'bbeore'blcaX k&owledgo (hi^. average* or low) 

<3,0 tlw tWely^ ffan 3 >le teacher s potaln on the Reading Ccanpre- 
hensibn Theory Test? 

0 _ Tlrt ^ f t_ t t _i-i_ _ « • ^ * 

C4UL0U .ueweeii 1/0© rouiDgs ox ^ffl2T 

of the twelve senile teachers? 



Teacher Practices In CcMprehenslon Developmeat 

Reading Ccagprehension Ontcomeiji Dimension 

1. What are the frequencies and percentages of each of the six 
solicitation ts^es of the Reading Cdaprehension Solicitation* 
Response 3aiventory? 

2* What ^e the frequencies and percentages of each of the' six 
solicitation types of the Reading Cospreheasion Solicitation- 
Response 3hventoiy in the second, fourth, and sixth grades? 

3* What are the frequencies and percentages of each of the six 
solicitation types of the Reeding Cenprehension SoXicitatiCn* 
Response Inventory in the combined top, middle, and low 
SDOi^^fi of the saopie? 

. » • * * 

k» What are the frequencies and percent^es of each of ths six 
solicitation t^es of the Read i ng Cosw^rehension . Solicitation- 
Response Invent cay in the top, middle, and low groups of each 
grade? 



Cangrueeoje. - Dimcffisioa 

5* What sxQ the frequencies and perc^tages of congruence and in- 
ewigpuence? 

6. What are the frequencies and percentages of congruence and in- 
congruence in the second, fourth, and sixth ^ades? 

7* What w?e the frequencies and percentages of congruence 
ucongsnxence in the costbined top, 'middle, and low groups of 
the sauple? . o* 

8. What are the frequencies and percentages of congruence and 
incongruence in the conponent reading groups of each grade? 

gQliGltatiQn-Reapop pe_3^teraction 

9» What are the frequencies of con^fuent and incongruent 
Solicitation-Response Unit pattms? 




10. What are the frequencies of congruent and incongruent Sollcitation- 
Be^onse IMt patterns in the second, fourth, and sixth grades? 

Ha What are the frequencies of congruent and incongruent So’J.cita- 
tion-Reaponse IMt patterns in the combiaed top, middle, and 
low groups of the sample? 

12. What are the frequencies of congruent, and incongruent 
Solicitatinn’^Response Ohit patterns in the top, middle, and 
low groups of each grade? 

13. What are the frequencies of Solicitation-Response Episode 
patterns? 

14. What ere the frequencies of Solicitation-Response ^isode 
patterns in the second, fourth, and sixth grades? 

15. What are the frequencies of Solicitation-Response l^isode 
patterns in the combined top, middle, and low groups of the 
saisple? 

What are the frequencies of Solicitation-Rei^ponse Episode 
patterns in the top, midd2.e, and low groins of each grade? 

Relation s. Between Teacher ITactices and Knowledge 

1. What relations, if any, appear "between those teachers scoring 
high and low on the Reading Ccoq)rehension Theory Test and 
their soliclil:ation practices as measured by the Reading Gcaapre- 
hension Soll(]!itation"*Hesponse Inventory? 

2. What relations, if any, appear between those teachers scoring 
Mgh and low on the Reading Compreh^sion Theory Test 

cheir congruence-incongruence frequencies and percentages as 
measwed nn the Congruence-.Incongruehce Dimension? 

3* What relations, if any, appc6ir between those teachers scoring 
high and low on the Reading Comprehension Theory Test and 
their* solicitation-response interaction as mecusured by the 
Solic!itatiott-Re;?ponse Unit About Reading Content? 

^at relations, if any, appeiar between those teachers scoring 
hi^ and low on the Reading Comprehension Theory Test and 
theis* solicitation-response iiJiteraction as measured by the 
Solicitation -Response Episodsi About Reading Content? 



CHAFBt TUBES 

Hraaji^ 

Procedures outiined in' this chapter coac^ the tosting of the 
research instrum^s (heading Cong?refiOh’si^ -I^ Reading Ckairore- 

hension Solicitati.on**Hesponse Jhi^efitojy,- Cksigjhiehce^Incocgr^ Bhaen* 
Sion, Solicitation-Response Unit, and Solicitation-Response ^Isode), 
the selection and description of the sasiiile, data collect procedures, 
the ana3;srais system for the prothcols ^ and "the statistical ana3ysis 
of the data. 

instrument Teatinpr 

The following five instruments were tested in pilot studies prior 
to the ma;jor study s Reading Coo^rehension Theory Test, Reading Con 5 >re- 
hension SolicitatiOn-Regpbase Inveatoarrf ^ Congjhience-Incon^ence Dimen- 
sion, Solicitation -Resi^nse Itoit About Heading Content, and the 

V 

Solicitation-Response Episode About Reading Content'^ 

^ ir 

Beading Comprehension Theory Test 

A representative sasiple of information was drawn from the reading 
ccm5>rehension theoretical framework out^ned in Chapter Tl. This infer- 
mation was written into fifty statements that were suibseQuentiy arranged 
into a tn^ or false te^ format. It was reasoned that this format 

' • *, <i 

wou^. permit response to more items than would other test formats. 



ERIC 




The measure ot reading coR^rdiension theory vas given the descrip* 
tive name of Reading Coi^x;ehwl.on Theory Test and stibnitted to a 
panel of three reading anthorltle& for rei^pcmse to the itese and criti- 
cism* The reactions of the panel v^e not^ and utilised in the refTaming 
of certain qn^stions^ the ocaission of others > and the addition of nine rmr 
items* 

At this point it was reaso^ that the, ccntent of the test appeared 

reaeonabSy valid* It was suggested^ towever^ df the test were 

indeed valid» it should be cipsble of discriminatiiig between e^erience 

gro\;@8 with different theoreti ;al and e:q^«sitntial bachgronnds (Turner 
. ' * . . » 
and fattu (5^)). The fo^owing three criterion groiqis were chosen for 

such testing: Qroup X * reading specialists; Groi;^ XI - reading teachers 

and &roi^ IXX - college students at the beginning of their teacher 

education programs. Reading specialists were defined as people who. 

possessed the Ih«D* or its e^volent in reading and/or language arts 

end who had actually taught college reading courses and/or worked in 

reading clinic operations* Reading teachers included as^r degree 

teach^ who had tau^ in the elementary grades for at least one year* 

The college students were sophomores or ;juniors at the IMversity of 

Wisconsin who were beginning their introductory courses in elementary 

education^ 

It was reasoned that significant differences would occur among the 
three groups if the measure was valid* Table 1 reveals that the means of 
the three e^erience groups varied greatly with the reading specialists 
attaining an average score of 51*30 as opposed to mean scores of 44*10 
aid 37*36 for the reading teachers and college, students^ reapectlvely* 
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ZABIS 1 

mm AND VABIANCES POR COIISGi S!TUinrS, HEADING ZEACHBEiS 
AND RE/mlNG SEECXAIGSZS ZHB IZEM READING 
CX)MPRSHENSION ZHBORI TEST 



Groups 


n 


Range 


X 


s 


2 

s 


College Students 


58 


2$Ji6 


37*36 


36.45 


4*o6 


Reading Zeachers 




30-53 


44.10 


9.77 


3.13 


Reading Specialists 


11 


46-57 


51e30 


10.02 


3.17 



Zable 2 fu£l;her indicates -by analysis of 'variance tbat highly signifi- 
cant diff essences e^ist among the means of the three* ^erience groves. 

it vaa desaonstrated that the theory test significantly differentiated 
between the groins. 

An application of the ScheffAi (4^) test revealed that the differ- 
ences were significant betwe^ the three groups. 



ZABX£ 2 



ANALfSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN* SCORES OF ZRBEE EXFERIEIICS 
(SIOUPS ON ZEE BEADING COI4IREHEN3ION ZHEOIOr TEST 



Source of Sum of Degrees of Mean 

Variation Sgroares Freedom Sq'uare F 



Zotal 


■ 4354 


155 




Betweem means 


3496 


2 


1748.00 3U.6., jj.75 


Nithin gr^s 


;.85'8 


^153 
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The reliability of the Heading Cotfp^ehension ITheory Test was assessed 

/ 

on the basis of the internal consistency of the items. An application 
Baker ^s Generalised Item and Test Analysis (5) prpgp^am revealed a Hoyt 
Reliability coefficient of 

4 %•. A,. . • , • •, , ^ ^ 

Readlng"CoiaDreh6n8ion Solicitation^Resnonse Inventory 

• .» • • 

The Heading Comprehension SoHcitatlon^Hesponse Inventory dealt* 
only with those teacher solicitations- and student, responses that were 
conce:med with the reading content read or to be read* Thosa soHcitatlcm- 
response activity about classroom s^agement factors nd information' 
factors not directly found in the content of the reading selection were 
considered outside the* concern of this sinidy* ~ . 

Initially.^ the problem of greatest concern was to develop an instm** 
ment that would be capable of describing all possible solicitation* 
response activity about reading cont^t. Thus^ the instrmnent was compared 
with the zsumerous thinkiaag and reading cos^rehension models to determine 
whether the ins*&ruxcent possessed face validity. Hollowing such esasolna* 
tion^ the Instrument was suLbmitted to graduate education students and 
education professors for theiJ? assessment of the descriptive con^lete- 
ness of the instrument. 

After discussion of the instrument it was decided that it should be 
tested in a pilot study to determine if the categories coaUd readily 
describe 8p31citatlon*respouse activity in actt^ classrooms. Permission 
was obtained from the Stoughton, Wisconsin Public Schools for the recording 



Hoxt ReliablUtm^test the reader is 
. S. iteUcbillty mirnated 

by Analysis of Variance, Psychoaetrika* Vol. 6, 1941, pp. 193*w* 



a deta 
rererrea to 
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of Ygadlttg classss in a second^ ^id dlscth ^.add* ciMSYOom* Recordings 

of three coasecuUve days of re^^ 'letssiiis ver^ .I^cords 

vere kept regarding the sub^afttive cbhtent of portion of the lesson in 
order that Ji adg^en '^s • o^iid he n^e about the nature of- the thinking outccoKis* 
35hllowlng the cMgjIetioa ef the recofdifig sessions the taped nat^al wa» 
transcribed to Witten i^escripts and judged by the Investigator • After 
xniner adjustments ini^e lh the kead^g Cooprahension Soitcitatic»-Resj^ 
Inventory a randeoly-seitcted’ sai^le ^ef each ef the three grades vm judged 



hy the investigator and the other judge* fable 3. illnstrates the fre^ency 
and percentage ef ftgreeffi^t' ef the tve judges en 299 solicitations. 



TABIE 3 

t 

P^UENCIES m> rSRCCT!A(2:S OF ACREEMEKfS AND DZSAGREEMCg 
OP IWD OTDOS5 ON 299 SOJJLCVSUSlCiSB* 



Categ^ 


Agree 


Disagree 


Total 

V '.v' 


Per Cent 
Agree 


Per Cent 
Disagree 


■’Per Ceat 
SottO. 


• » ' • 

Reeegnitien 


42 


15 


57 


73.7 


26.3 


100 


Recall 


121 


29 


150 


8o»6 


29.4 




franslation 


2 


3 


5 


40.0 


6o.O 


300 


Conjecture 


28 


18 • 


46 


6b*9 - 


39.1 


300 


S?<planation 


24 


• ' 


.29 


82*7 


17.3 


300 


Svahiaticn 


23 


' 9 ^ 


32 


71.9. 


28.1 


-.3^ • 



As indicated in fable 3 > agreement, was greater in the reca^ and 
e^ianat ion categories wh^# disagr«mentiW||s a^ in the>tr^s- 

laSlon in^ conjCCtiire categories*, r^ith. the exc^pti^ translation 

^ote - fotals do not add up to 299 us disagreejmsnts frequently listed' 
between two categories and are counted in both* 
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and conjectura dimensions agre^ssnt €®)peared rather high. 

' * » ^ ^ * ^-* . • * *. , '*"^’***^t. ** * - 

Differentiation as to whether or not, the keacher was asking for a 
recognition o^xecaXl resppnse,^WEMS mpst ^f^cult and contributed to the 
disagreements among- these categories.. The determination of whether an 

IKT^mt TV 7??!3f«WU l^wqifscr v»; WW vw^ 

• - ' -' ■-• .'/ j 4 ,» v:/..'^u .c ,. • -. ■■ , 

'iim 1^. 

instances such. Cues were not avaiXahie because the classes were 3iot 6b- 
served during the t€g>ing. ; .This pointed the of recording 
mich cues in the main study 

The translation category as witnessed -^^Table 3 wassised .very in- , 



•"y 



frequently. Se^singly^ the inf^eqja^cy resulted in sharply mixed 
judgments. 

s . " ^ _ 

Confusion between the conjecture and judgment categories appeared 
to account for imich of the disajfippeement in. the7:COT jecture category*... The^. 
judges ^beled as conjectural many solicl'totlons which were asking for 
the student to only a simple vainer statement judgment on a proposi- 

‘ Si; 

ticm foxxDulated by. the teacher* This disagreemei^ pointed up the 
necessity for clarifying the distinctions between the two categories* 

Such distinctions’ were clarified prior to the final study. 

Table 4 represented the frequencies and percentages of agrements 
and disagremnents of the two pilot study judges on a sample of solicitation- 
response units fihii We^mfi^* study “t ~ - — 



J^cements 1^^ the’ two "^judges ia 4 were hlghej? .in every instance 
except one (ea^lanatioh) than thd-agreem^ betSfeen-tbe Ijwp oix.the^l6| 
tapes* R^Habiiiiy between thd^tw’ judges? was.^ pei?- be;^t^ on 



foth?. of the six. catego^dea^ 












i 



; t 
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' - ■ • ; ' ; ** 

mCStlSACSS OF iUSiESailS. itSD SIS- 

asB&mm cKF !i^o juddss osi ‘ioS s&^icmiMi* - 



Category 


Agree 


Disagree 

^ * *v 


Total 


•T^T'Ceht" 

Agree 

■ V i i- 1 . :‘ 


■'P^'Clfjat 

Disagree 

.i ' ^ ‘ 


yper-Ci^v- 

Tbfcal 


Recognition 


at 


■ 3' 


30 ‘ 


90.0 


IDwO 


3C0 


Recall 


ill 


^ 8 


229 


§3.8 


6.2 


100 a ^ 


* ' 4: 

Tr^siation' 


. ( f 

3 


0 


3 


ioo.o 


- ■ 


100 - 


Conjecture 


7 


3 


10 


70.0 


30io 


lOD' 


Esgolanatlon 


6 


2 


10 


80.0 - 


~-.-20s0..-i.....;_ 


. .:,..ioo., ■ 


Evaluation 


30 


3 


33 


90.§ 


'■•- 9.1* 


100 

















Coag3nafinGe»focon^^ System 

Congruence as emridioned in the conceptual fremeworh involved the 
deter3Dinatl<m of the reciprocity hetveen the suhstdntive’ intent sought * 

■mjf ^ r , 

by the teacher and the ^stantive intent si^pH^'by the student; 

mterjudge agreement by two d^^es on 220 rei^nses was 8? per cent, 
^ddch demonstrated that congruence or incongruence could be readily 
idoatified.' ' ' ■ ' ..v; ... ■ 



I 

The Solicitation»Besponse Unit was the name given to a segment 

-'.■yf ' ' ' * y * 

te^h^-pvpil v^bai^intl^i^ As such^rdt in- 






• / V ' 



bV the teacha^ji (b) sUk#talnih# atat^ 

xwnxbi whicii may be stidiu'S res^ni^s additipnei' teacher icueing-statanents , 

a ..-..c:;,,. 

Wffote - Totals do not add to 206 as disagreements exist between 
categories and are counted in both. 



I 



T 



I » • . 
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and (e) a cioaiae phase wbieb sisals ' 6 lia£' 6 &e~u^i'' IS '^Srulaated: ' A - 
\mit can be said to exist only it an initiating statemeiit occurs* ' It is 
not ^is^erative that step (b) occurs as^ by definition^ such sustaining 

activity 2 Qay be presumed cognitive. 

*• * . • ' ‘ . * * 

J^ter judge agreement re3Lative to the Solicitation-Response *lMt 
vas high as reveled by a 90 per cent agreement ratio between tvo‘ judges 
on 2lB units. Additional support for its reliability and. validity was 
seen in the paralljil structures tested by ^th and Meux (47)> Bloch ( 10)9 
Aschner and Gallaghsr ( 2)9 and Bellach (3). 

" ' ' .• * . • • * * * 

Solicitation-Response Episode 

Solicitation-Response ilpisodes were combinations of Solicitation* 
Respoiue IMts that resulted in actions identified as setting-purpose- 

follow-up > verification 9 justification » and judgmental. 

" * * . ' ♦ 

The Solicitation-Response ^isode appc&3^ readily recognisable by 
the fact that two judges were in agreement 30 per cent of the time on 
1^. episodes^. The reliability check of episodes was xaade oh the main 
study because of a shortage of episodes pi the pilot study protocols* 



The Sample 



r 



The follow!^ informtion describes the sample selection and the 
teacher and student cosponents of the sample. 






I* * 
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T^hera ; - - •. • 

fha decision was made select fow classes ^Wh gr^e level 
{secondi fourth^ end sixth}.,. As previously ind: ,ated> c»iiy classes with 
■^^afee-reddlng^group struetip?e4,iW«5e..to b^ With these facers 

noted, the San Angelo, Texas, Public School. System supe^^endent 









it <X‘ ' 






ft • . 

' 1 , ' 



*/ 




I' . 




contacted and bis support obtained for the, draving and measuring of 

• ,• ^ .**'*'• * • • • •• •. 

• • * • * * -S • • • • • 

such a saixple* 

• •« . 

San Angelo's sl^d^een el^ntary schools eisployed 2SB teachers in 
grades om through six of which 37 were secondrgrade teachers » 37 were 
fourth!!grade teachers;^ and 32 were .si3cbh**grade tethers* In order 
ejipedlte the saa^ling F^cess the res^arch^r obt^ed a list of all 
second?! • fourth- 1 cmd si3d;h*grade teachers and drew a random sasiple of 
four classes in each of the three grades. 

Table 5 illustrates the sex^ age! teaching epoperiencs! college 

y • * ■ 

degree! reading methods back^und! and number of students of each 
study teacher. 






cHmcrmsTics of momi MmM 



Cbrade 


Sex 


Age 


Teaching Sssp, 
ifesMl 


Ei£^gt Degree 


ttoi Students * 


2 


F 


26 


■ ■ *1 ' 


■ ‘B.S. 


28 


2 


F 


25 


3 


B«S»- 


31 - 


2 


F 


55 


24 


B.A* 


27 


2 


F 


54 


29 


B.A.- 


33 i • 


4 


• F . 


25 


4 


B.S. 


24 


4 


F ■ 


59 


29 


H.2d* 


• 27-. 


k 

» ^ 


F 


. 29 


7 


B*S* 


23 


6 


F 


50 


18 


M*Bd. 


: • 30 • 




M 


5-5 . 


32 


K*A* 


34 


6 


M 


43 


2 *' ■’ 


B*A. • 


• 26 '- r.- 


6 

* . . 


•. 




5 . 

. , ■ ■J; •.*,<• ■ • 


B*3» 


24 

• * * « ' * f • ■ JS Ml 


• . • • 


“ i ^ i 

■4^ f 


42.7 


. 13.7, J./ . 


• • • . • . ' a • 


, . ^-7 ..... 



^ A3,m^. be seen ip,. Tcble 5 there was a wide range of age in the groi;^! 



varying, from 25. to 59 years* with a mean of 42.7. AUo teaching ei^er- 



ience varied irm 1 to 32 yeeu^s with a mean of 13.7 years. All teachers 
.possiassed 9t:3^S8t a bachelors, degreet while 3 of the 12 possessed masters* 




Class siae Yarisd fJrojn a Xow of 23 to a high of 3^ with a mean of 27 *7 
evident* 

H 

Stndeatg 

oAv . sacra . T . O . . <r>AA^iru2 aorsai«3liexiaioa 

^ I «» w waa^ ^ *• '* ''V * ^ *• jg 

level, and father occupational level (25) factors of the student sasaple. 

Table 6 illustrates this data for each of the reading groups in the 

twelve classes while Table 7 represents the date for the composite top, 

Bdddle, and low reading groijps of each of the three grades* 

It sho^ild he noted that three readijsg gro^^ structures were found 

in each of the second s^sd fourth ^ade classes but not in the sixth 

, » 

grade* In the sixth grade enl^ one of the four classes actually operated 
in three reading groi5>s at the time of observation. One sixth-grade 
class operated as a single group while two others operated with t^^ 
groups* Apparently, the teachers conceptxiallzed three groves but did 
not necessarily v^ instruction for the conceptualized groi^ings. 

Bata Collection Brocedures 



Penaisslon obtained the principals and sas^le teachers and 
a schedule of observati^s confinaed* ^ description of the nature of 
the research was given, to the teachers or to snycae in the school system 

t j 

for fear that a performanp.e lal^t be conditioned* Sather, all parties 
were instructed that the investigator wished to observe and record typical 



reading ^Ssphs of the three groups within ecush classroom. The teachers 
.were provide the investigator with the data that appeared in 



Tables 5> end 7. and to complete the Beading Con^prehension Theory 
Test. 



I^ipr to entering the classrocmi for observation and taping sessions 






a list of problems coni^onted in the pilot study situation was dra^ vp 
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in order* tliat these i>robl^s might be in the ma^or study. 

Primary among the problems ehcounteri^ were the foliowli^: 



1. bissrlmlhation difficulties in the ^e o^ some of the 



Rea^g Con^rehension Solicitation. Response. Xnyentory 
' ‘ cate'gories deveJ!bped because of the lack of suiftficieht ' 

. . cues about, the student’s background for answering certola .. 
qh^stions. Most frequent were problems of distiri^shing 
between recall and recognition. 

2. Pt^.il response clarity on the recording tapes was freqiiently 
inaudible. 

3* Making t^escripts iTom the recorded tape was difficult 
because the recording, machine could not be back-spaced 
readily. 

In order to solve the f iirst problem of cues it was determined that 
an observer wduld be present at all times and would make written nctes of 
all cues that would be crucial to the identification of solicitations 
and responses. 

The problem of student response clarity was approached* from the 
standpoint of equipment and classroom arrangement. A more sensitive 
Ureh microphone was used and the students were gathered into tighter 
reading circles. Also, during the first day of recors^ng it was found 
that fine student clarity could be achieved if the teacher would hold the 
microphone, and direct it to the students as they would reaped. 

A bher 5000 tape recorder solved the problems involved in type- 
scripting. The machine permitted the observers co record at ^ speed of 
15/^. Thus, when preparing typescripts the typist co old flip the reel 
slightly and back the tape up when needed.- 

For the actual investigation, the principal investigator sad a 



specially tfh^ed r esearch assist^ divided the . twelve sa^le class - 

observations 

•':/ •>:' -i, 

extra days provided for makeups.^ Each teacl^ was obiseryed .‘and recorded 



roems and thirty-six 

. ' »*.i ' ^ 



Into a nlne.-day schedule with 

.A ^ ^ ^ e mm % m \ 




for three consecutive days. 
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In order to facilitate an accurate transcription the decision was 
made that each observer would transcribe each day's tapes In the evening 

in order that gaps be filled in while memories of the events were 

/ 

fresh, xnis procedure was enpiojred and it was felt that the transcrip- 

- f 

tions were more valid than they would have been If the transfer had been 
postponed. 



Analysis System for Protocols 



This section concerns the handling of the typescripts. After the 
tapes were transcribed to typescripts the researcher employed the 
following marking scheme in the analysis: 

Solicitations and responses were numbered according to the kind of 
thinking outcome called for and subsequently given. The number key 
follows : 

(1) Recognition 

(2) Recall 

13) Translation 

(4) Con^^cture 

y) Explanation 

(6) Evaluation 

Stistainlng activity on the part of the teacher which served to hold 
the unit open was indicated by a slash mark (/). No distinction was made 
as to whether the sustaining act was escbending^ clarifying^ or cueing. 

The following code system was used to mark response activity not 

, i 

e 

included under the nine thinking outcomes categories: 

(O) Response not allowed, by the teacher 

i -) Response allowed by the teacher but no student^ resj^nds 
p) Student responds that he ^oes not know the answer 
(i) Student responds but his response ls:,*i>llcgical to ^udge 
(n) Student responds but hia re^nse is not clearly audible 

(Re) Student repeats a previous response. 



o 




In addition ..to noting tho above factors aboist student responses fend 

tie nature of the thliiing outcosicg inyblved', the Judges, 3md to determine 

• *• ’ * •• • ■ 

whether or not the student responses were congruent with the sv®stantive 
intent of the teacher as indicated in his solicitation. For this, purpose 
a plus (+) was used to indicate congrutoce and a (-) for lack of con- 
gruence. ■ * 1 . . 

Other symbols were ©sployed for indicating areas that were not 

* * . * * . 

within the scope of the curroat stu^y in order that these ite^!lff could he 

screened from fopus/ As suggested pre^^o^say, the stu^ sought to 
describe on3y the solicitation-response a,ctiy4ty ;^ectly ccmcerncd 



with the reading content being studied. Shus^ indirectly, related solici- 
tation activity and solicitation activity concerned with classroom 
maxuigen^nt or rhetorical Questioning was sUs&inated*. Ssscrlptichs of 
the synibols that mark such solicitation activity follows 

(X) Managemental or rhetorical solicitations and“ responses 
wherein thought fehout the content is not the focus. 

(JK) Solicitation actl'iiity that is primarily concerned with 
personal knowledge or esjperience and doss not relate 
directly to the reading content. «* * 

identify Solicitation-Response Units About Reading Content two 
horizontal lines were employed to section off the previousiy noted 
syrisol designations. Jackets facing the left margin and enclosing the 
component Solicitation-Response Units were emplcyed to illustrate 



Elicitation-Response BSpisodes About Reading Content. 

The foUowistg represents a small section of typescript that illus- 
trates the use of the aforcmenbiohed symbol system. Note that the 
teacher Elicitations and comments axtend farther towerd the left margin 
of the papier than the ituAent responds which ifi^ehted. 
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2 Vftiat did Dr. Brince do to help Mr. Sparks? 

Well the cows went running down the wrong direction so he 
went and got two ropes and he started joining hjm. 

2 + . (p. 119, pa3P* 3) 

X All right, let’s lock over at page 119 • 

7 you think that Ifr. Sparks troubles are over at the 

bottom of that page, Debbie? 

7-e- Yes. 

3 Why: Why do you think his troubles are ov^? 

5- Because he*s sitting down on the bench to rest. 

X Because he’s sitting down and ready to rest. Well look at 

the picture on page 120. In this picture Mr. Sparks is 
talking to someone else. Does he look like his troubles 

7 are over, Carl? 

7± No. 



1*11 bet he wishes all the cows and cattle were sold for 

1 beefsteek. Let*s read the page and find out who this 

little old lady is and what she said when she finally 
unlatched her door. (p. 120, par. 2, 4, 7} 

0 (children read silently) 

2 Who was this little old lady, Debbie? (p. 121, par. 1) 

2 + . Granny Sweet. 



Statistical Procedures 



Statistical analysis procedures for the three phases of the study 
are discussed in the foHowing order: teacher knowledge of reading 
con®>rehension, teacher practices in comprehension development, and 
relations between teacher practices and knowle^e. 

I dhe following decisions were mf4e concerning the initial research 
Opestions pertaining to tewher performance on the pead^i-ns Comprehension 
Soltcltation-^Eesponse first ^ecis^on related to the 




delineation of teacher scores into ratings of high, average $ or low and 
involved the arbitrary imposition of bands of performance* Utilizing the 
freg]iiency distribution of Criterion Group XX (Beading Teachers) the deci*» 
Sion was made that average scores would be those which either one 
standard deviation above the mean of 44.10 pf one stantod deviation 
below the mean* Thus^ high scores would include those scores which were 
over one standard deviation above, the. mean and low scores would be those 
scores which were over one standard deviation below the me^* A second 
decision area concerned the det^pmihation of the prominency of the dif • 
ferences between scores* It was determined tl^t prominent differences 
would be said to ^dlst between high scores a^ lew scores* 

The various aspects of teach©? practice were to be illustrated in 
frequency distributions in accordance with the research questions* As 
frequency totals can vary sharply between grades and groins > it was de® 
cided (and written into the research questions) that the frequency data 
would be translated into percentages data which would facilitate the 
meaningful interpretation of the data* 

With regard to the reading conprehension outcomes dimension and the 
congruence “incongruence dim^sion of teacher practices > it was decide 
that Chi“square tests would be applied to make de^erminatibhs relative 
to the chance possibilities of attaining the -observed distribution^ 
pattes^s* The source of the Ohi“square test was Walker ©id- lev (57)» • 

B6r the relations dimensions of the study, correlations were ^tOi be . 
run between the low scoring 'and high scoring teachers (as.tb^scd; on stan*- 
dard deviations from the mean) and their frequencies and per^centagps of. 

reading- eomprehensi©! outcomes solicited , congrt^^t ; andi IncpngrueO!^ » 

Solicitatlon-Response tfiiit frequencies and types, and Solicitation-Response 

i^isode frequencies and types* 



mm 



cBAmB Feus 



BEsmas. 
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2n accord^ce witli the of the' stuay this, chapter reports the 

^ i- - -i • j ,t • » ^ . i:. 

VS4V *vMyw4.MQ ujLamw&unoi i/cacswr ioiowxeag;e ox ccmpreiiekisioii 

• «.' ..•* ' * ••.*.« 

theory, teacher practices In c6n^rcihieh£rloh develop the rela* ‘ 

tions hetwi^ teacher practices aba kciil^e. 

.1 " . . . . " 

Teacher Khowledge of Cc^rehension Theory 

<haestion One: ^at thehreticc^ imoWle^e rattnigs (high,^ 

• or 2m) do the , twelve sas^le teachers obtain bn the Beading 
. Ccss^rehension Theory Test?** ; . : • . 

^ • • *v* •• • 

I « 

. ? ^ 

Table 8 reve?le the icmres and ratings o^. the i^lve seople teachers 
in hierarchial order, ranging from highest tp lowest.* . * ' 

a ' • - 

.As seen in Table 8, half of the teachers ratv^. average with regard 

•* • I *• * 

to the definitions -preylonsly establishsd and half rated iw'. Ihe mean 

• • « . . • 

Of the groT^ of twelve teachers was 38,33 which Corresponded rather 
ciosely wit^ the mean of 37.36 for the ineii^erienced criterion gro^ of. 
eell^ students. 

. ' • .* V . . • 

Although the sampling of twelve teaches iim the school district 
could not be considered hifiWy representative, * it does seen strai^e that . 
the scores were so strongly oriented toward the slower side of the D$ean of 
Criterion Gro^ n * .• Bresumably ,. Criterion Ghfonp H nay. apt. have been 
tru3y representative of the^teachlng grotgp tsm which the’ sample, of 
twel^e'was drawn. .-v 



t , 



Appendix 1 for. a copy, of the Beading Comprehension. Theory Teat. 
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. Seat. Score 



6 

2 

I* * 

4 

2 

4 

4 

6 

2 

6 

6 



43 

.42 

42 

•42 

42 

.41 

39 

39 

36 

29 

27 



Bating 




Average 

A^Terage 

Averse 

Average* 

Average 

Average 

Low 

Lew 

Low . 

Low 

Lew 

Low 
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ftiestlon Do' pro«iln*nt differenees exist between the 

of w of *4e twelve s^le teachers? 

• ..As ;EKeyious?» determined, prominent differences w«e said to exist 

between iSose scores which standard d^ation ^e the iean and 

those which were one standard deviation below the mean. *^^^**® 

data presented in fable 8 it .is ‘Cpparent t^t.nwe of the differmipea in 
■ shoPSs were considMred prcmlnenb" in terms of the foregoing criterion. 

me scores of the twelve teachers appestca v**y. ci»e® scores 

var^ only three points. Only in the instance of the twC lowest scores 
(29 ,f>d.27) 4* appear to be mu«h aiepersiOn 

: ' £ " ", ,.■ .... . ■ < ■ • • i' ■ ' • 

scores. 

me scores of the sixth-graiie tesbhers pfesehted 4n lfitersiti>« 
sit«ati4»^ fii'^that &6best scbfe <tf 'al3; Wchers to fSe other 

'bhrse' occi®'i€id'''tteee of i»he -ftour -Xowsab ^ 



\ 
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geaeher Practices In Cwmorehenalon Tievelonaent 

' ' 1 < “ » 4 

Te&cher pr^icbic@s in conprGhons ion deveXopmen't are broken dowi into 
the following dim^dions: reading comprehension outcomes, congruence-, 
incongruence, and solicltion*response" interaction* 

Reading Comprehension Outcmea 

Question Ones Vhat are the frequencies and percentages of 
each of the. sfix solicitation types of the Reeding Comprehension 
Solicitation*Response Inventory? 

Table 9 shows that recalX solicitations were most abundant as indi- 
cated by the fact that 56*9 per cent of all solicitations were of this ' 
type. Recognition and evaluation solicitation activities appeared similarly 

abundant as^ evidenced by their respective percentages. Conjecture and 

explanation solicitations appeared most infrequently while translation 
solicitatiros were almost non-existent. 



TABIE 9 

BRllQUMCIES ARB PERCENTAGES OP SIX SOLICITATION TXPES 



Recofaiition 


Jeoalt Translation 
f f f i 


Conjecture 

•p (t 


Exolanatibn 

-f 


Evaluation 


252 13.5 


1056 , 56.9 12 ,6 


120 


6.5 


133 - 7.2 


- * % 

284 15.3 



i^stl^n Two: Wh^t the frequencies and percentages qf each of 
the six solicitation types of the Reading dcjaprehensioU Solicitation- 
Response Inventory in the second, fourth, and sixth grades? 

Thq frequ^qies and percentages, qf solicitation types in the three 

' ' Me- O.. i' \--V 

gradeq are ijjust^atei . in Tah|,e ljQ._, Also, Chi-square test score of 

C^^P^dtiendioU^^Hcitat^^ InleentoryJ whicl^wwas. used: for 

neasJX'ing reading coniiprehensloa outcomes can be found in Appendix II • 
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155.38 was significant at the .001 level. Otois indicates that the relation- 
ship could have happened by chance only one time in a thousand. 
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FBEQUSZNCISS AND ?!ERCENTA(^ OF SIX SOL OIT^ION 
TXPES Uf SEIADES WO, FOUR, AND SIX 



Grade 


Recog. 
f ‘ ^ 


Recall 
f ^ ' 


^ TransL. 

f € " 


_ Con.1ec=, Exnlan. 


EvaXua. 


. Total 


Two 


100 12 V 3 . 




'2 .2 


50 


5.7 33 3.8 


r 

ibi 


ii.5 


f. 

878 


% 

xoo 


Four • 


118 ’ 16.3 


351 ’'48.4 


4 .6 


30 


‘6.9 54 7.4 


148 


20.4 


725 


100 


Six ■ • 


. '26' 10.2 


121 47.6 


' 6 a; 4 


20 


7.9 46 18.1 


35 


23‘8 


254 


100 


Total 


252 13.-5 »56 56.9 


12 .6 


120 


6.5- 133 ' 7.2 


284 


15^3 ib? 


,100 


- 


„2 




, 















X « 155.38 



■ P <.001 



, ?!>?loitetiofi frequency was. greatest ia the second grade where 878 
solicitations were recorded. ITequencies declined in accordance with increas- 
ing grade levels with the sharpest declines in the sixth ^ade. 

As Table 10 indicates, the patterns for the three grades were very 
different. ReoaU solicitation activity was the dominant foim in the 
second grade and was much more apparent in 'that grade than In the hi^er 
grades. The fourth- and sixth-grade breakdowns were fairly similar to' one ' 
another except that fot^h-l^aSe 'teachers t'^ded to disai more, with recoG” 
nition and^ evaluation w^e thi' sij^fc^adS teasers c 4 deraid''to^^vus"^ ' 
more with iW' odn 3 ectare and e;®i^ation, ■ 



^ I . 






44 .^ 1 ? solicitdlJion types of the Reading, Qomprehett- 

Inventory in the co 9 i 6 ined top, 
miafll®, and .low groups? - * 
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Table 11 illuatratea the frequencies and percentages of the sis 
solicitation types as found in the coniposlte top^ twiddle $ suid low groups 
of grades two and four«.< Grade six could not he included in this aspect 
of the study because of the lacdc of a true three**reading gro up setup 
in three of the four classes . ' 

,'CABIBll 

FREQUENCIES ABSi PERCENTAGES OF SIX SOUCITM’ION TYPES IN TEE 
COTINED TOP, ismm , m > im readjng ^ups (sradbs 

TNO.^ FOUR' 



Group Recoft. 


Recall 


Transl. 


Coniecl:. Ssplan. 


Bvalua'. 


Total 


_ f % 


, f 




f 




;f 


^ t % 


f 


. i, „ 


—j 5 


lop 6k 11.5 


308 


55.0 


5 


.9 


ho 


% 

7.1 45 8.0 


98 


17.5 


560 100 


Mid. 108 17.4 


350 


56.5 


1 


.2 


ko 


6.5 23 3>7 


97 


15.7 


619 100 


lew 54 12.7 


277 


65.4 


0 


0.0 


20 


4.7 19 4.5 


54 


12.7 


1^4 100 


3total2S6 14.1 


935 


58.3 


6 


.4 ISO 


6.3 87 5.4 232 


14.5 


1603 100 



3 ^ •» 37.91 f <^.001 



Chi square revealed the data pattern in Table 11 coisld not have happened 
by chance at the ,001 level. 

Second Iburth i^nde teachers tended to solicit reca^ outcomes 

tfoiaias than ftom miacae and high gmpa . .. 

according to the infoiaatlon in ®able 11. Whereas they soUoited less, 
recall from middle and high groups, these teachers solicited more inferential 



ane evaluative b^cc^is^firom't^ ^i^er^^otp studei^ 
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Question Fours What are the frequencies and percentages ot e^h 
of the six solicitation types of the Reading Caaprehensaion Sollci- 
tation*Response Inventory the top, middle, and low groups of 
each grade? 

Table 22 illustrates the frequencies eand percentages of the six solici- 
tation types in the combined top, middle, ^d low groups of the secend 
grade. Chi-square testing indicated that the relationship coitld have 
happ^ed one time in a thousand. 

TABLE 12 

FREQOTCIES AND PERCTOAGES tP SIX SOLICITATION TYPES IN 
THE "CQMBINBl) TOP, MH)DLB,''AND lOW GH)UPS iP C2RADB 
* . ' TWO 



Group 


Hecog. 


Recall 


3ransl, CondeOi. 

4? OL -P (L 


Exolan. 


Evalua. 


Total _ 


Top 

f» 


. .f- 
25 8.8 


X 

0/* 

i.00 


^ 

65.3 


dU #0 

1 .3 


25 8.8 


19 


6.7 


29 


10.1 


285 


100 


Hid. 


65 17.6 


244 


66.1 


1 .3 


Ik 3.8 


6 


1.6 


39 


1C.6 


369 


100 


tow 


0 

• 

CO 


154 


68.8 


0 .0 


11 4.9 


8 


3.8 


33 


14.7 


?44 


100 


Total 308 12.3 


584 


66,5 


2 .2 


50 5.7 


33 


3.8 


301 


11.5 


878 


100 



= 36.54 p V-OOJ- 

.% K . .... , . W 

' As Table 12 rdveSls, solicitation frequency was greatest in the middle 
^oup end least in the low groupr. Percentages indicate that the patterns of 
solicitation were very similar mong the three . groups^ althoui^h.. inf erential 
solicitatlons^were more a^undent inthe top group * and recfgnition) ^llcita- 

tioaS ^ere more-abundant In the ndddle' group . , .•= • ; 

Table 13 presents ■ the> frequdhcies and percent^es- of thOx SlI^ 
tion types in the fourth grade*» .A Chi-Square of 

the .001 level. This indicates that the pattern could have happened by 




ehenge cnly one tinie in a theus^d. 
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I^UEHCIES ^ IfiRCElMQES OF SIJC SOUCiTATItlT TXIBS IN THE 
COMBIlto^ MIDDIE, MJ Xm (fflOUPS #P GRADE P#m 



Qrouo Eecoff. 


Recall 


Transl* Coaiec. Eicolsn. Evalua. 


Tata 


f 




f 4 ' 


t_ <t i 4 ■ f - 4 -f 


i 


f 


i 


lop 39 


14.2 


44.4 


• 4 - i^ 3 .-..i 5 - 5.5 26 9.5 69 


25.1 


. r 
* 

275 


lec 


Md. 43 


17.2 


106 42.4 


0 0 26 10 . 4 - 17 6,8 58 

- '■■'1 ' 4 ■ ' . . 


23.2 


250 


ito 


low ' 36 


■ 18.0 


ias ' 6 i ;5 


i.’4’ 

0 0 9 4 . 5 ' 11 5 . 5 - 21 




■ 20 G 


'i%9 


lota IS 


16.3 


351 '. 48.4 


4 , 6 . ... 50 . 6 i 9 54 7.4148 


"■* .*•.'» »««• 


•^725 


% • 

1«0 


.... 


e 4 o .53 " ‘P 


■■■■.Ivooli ■ 


. • > 







Solicitation fregiaency was greatest in the top group of the fourth 
grade and least in the lew group as indicated by lable 13. 

~5’ourth grade teachers solicited ©any a^re recall outages froa the 
low group than from the middle and high groups as Table. 33 indicates. Con- 
versely, more middle and hi^ g3feup solicitation activity was 'found in the 
areas, of con^Jecture, e:^lanatien, and evaluation. 

As. previously* stated s the‘ si3cti\-?grade.portienv€f the stu^ was 
altered by the ‘absence of three>*readingrgro^ 'Structures. . Thus, .. the 
bikth-^iide oiescrlption^contained*^^^^^ ill^trates; a two-group., 

i^ituation whitih was ’obherV^ ih thfee ofatbe I’our^classe.s.,,^, ^ ^ 

CM-sq.uare testing of .the ©bseS^edand eJtpectcd.freque^ : , 

Tab’ll 1^' iMlcat€id‘ a 'high, eh possibi^y for. this igrad^^ 

t ’at the'■^dty?ilbYel...^^’^ii^ .. .;.HTvr ur.:; 



«ices wsrh' 
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According to Table l4, the frequency of solicitation activity was 
greatest 3u the lower of the “two grou ps. Also, the solicitation frequen- 
cies of the sijcth-grade groups were much lower than those of the second- and 
fourth-grade groups. 



TABLE 14 

‘ < • i , • 

BiffiQUEMCIES AHB PERCENTAGES C? SIX SOLICITATION TIPES IN 
THE CCMINED TOP AND LCW .GROUPS OP GRADE SIX 



GrouD 


Hecos, 


Recall 


Transl. 


Cortiec. 


£i3CPlL&Xle 


Evalua. 


Total 




f 




f 




f 




f 




t % 


f 




f 




Higher 


9 


13.2- 


2k 


35.3 


3 


4i4- 


*-’9- 


.13.^2 


l6 23.6 


. nr 
-i 


10.3 


68 


• 100 


I^er 


14 


,16.1 


48 


cc o 


1 


1.2 


5 


5.7 


1C 11.5 


9 


10.3- 


87 


iOC 


Total 


23 


14.8 


72 


46.5 


4 


2.6 


14 


9.0 


26 16.8 16 


10.3 


155 


100. 



X® = 10.25 P <.10 



Table l4 indicates that the sixth-grade teachers spent a substantially 
greater proportion of their recall solicitations on the lower group. Con- 
versely , they solicited a considerably higher percentage of con^ecturs^ and 

“ ‘ ‘ „ f * - 

e3q>lanation outcomes from the hl^er group. 

Congruence-Incpncruence Dimension 

Congru^ce referred to the reciprocity between the substantive intent 
sought by teachers in their solicitations and the substantive intent supplied 
by the students* rej?ponses. 



Question Five j Iflhat are- the frequencies and percentages of 
congruence and incongruence?^ 

A total view of the frequencies ^d percentages of congruence and 

. r* ' ’ ^ ^ ‘ ^ ' Vn fci - r ' ; 

incongruence is seen in Table 15. Chi-square indicates thet the chance 




m^j m m m * ■%. 



possibility of swh a distribution is at the .05 level. 

It should be pointed out that the congrueat and Incongruent units 






*** xe»u*c JL? xjjLUBi/rave onjiy imixs xnat were ccoipleted Kith 



an audible response, fill solicitations not followed by audible responses 
were omitted from this section. 



TABIB 15 

- -KiS^UESdSeS fND HSSCSHTAG0BS OF- C(^l®UElKiB AKD 
:pCK5SgK[piCB OF FIVE SOLICIMION TXiSS 





Recog, 


Hecall 


^Transl. Coaiec; 


Exnlen. 


Total- 






i $ 


f SB # SB 


f- 


-jrr- 


f 


~j 


Congsment 


lOS 93.9 


893 90.3 


6 75 98 Sk'.2 


100 


. 85.5 


1205 


90 4 


Ihcongruent 


7 $.1 


96 9.7' 


2 25 6 5.8 


17 


X4.5 


128 


9.6 


Totals 


U 5 300.0 

• . •- 


VO 

8 

• 

o 


8 100.0 1€4 Ipo.o 317. 


000.0 


1333 


ioo.o 



9.6k ' ; ' ' E ,05 



As Table 15 siaveals, 90.4 per cent of-the au^bie units tanatnated 

* , f 

in congruence whilf^ 9*6 per cent ^ded in Incongruence, ^fhus, nearly one 
in tea units terminate without congruence. The e^qplanstion for this' fact 

Vas largely that teachers frequently accepted incongxuent responses as. 

» * * * * " 

congruent. Presumably, these teachers were not familiar with the answers 
to the questions they were ashing. 

Congruenca appeared to he related to the nature of the cognitive task 
as setsa in Table 15* . Tasks such as conjecture (94.2 per cent, .congruence) 



and recall (90«3 per cent congruence) appeared subject to higher congzu once 
than tasks such as* tr ^g l at ion (75 per cei^ con^fu^ce) and applanation 
(85«5 per cent congruence). Coneeivably, conjectural solicitations allow a 
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Tather wide range of response and, consequently, congruence, whereas 
ejq>ianation limits the range of response to a hasic rationale which mast be 
fii^plied if cos^ruence is to be attained* 

Question Six? What are the frequencies-and-^ercehtages ef 

congruence and incongruence =in the second, fourth, and sixth 
grades? 

^ble ^ illustrates the frequencies and percentages of congruence 

. ^d incongi^ence in the ccmiposlte second, fourth, and sixth grades'*. ..Chi- 

square revealed that the pattern found the table cotdjd not have 

happened by. chance at,, the .01 level* 

Total congruence was highest in second @:ade. Apparently, the 

incidence of congruence in the recall area was a determining factor in 

the total congruence percentage as seen by the relationships, of these 

factors in the- second and fourth grades* 

Question Seven; What are the frequencies and percentages of 
congruence and incongruence in the combined top, middle*, and 
low groups of the sau 5 >le? * 

* ' » ► ^ ’ 

Table 17 presents the frequency and percentage data relative to* 
congruence and Incongruence In the combined top, middle, and low groups 
in the c'cmbihed s"ecohd and fduHh*'gr^esV ' 

A Chi-squar e test of the observed and e;q?ected frequencies of 
Table 17 was significant at the .01 level. This indicated that .the pattern 
could not have happened at this chance level. 

Congruence was highest in the top reading groiqc) as seen in Table 17. 

) 

Middle- and low-gro\^> congruence totals were nearly the s^e. 

* * 

Question Bight; What are the frequencies and percentages of 
ccmgruence and incongruence in the top, middle, end low groups 
of each grade? 



I 








i' ’f 



A 

y: !:.:■■ . •.• 

. IS 



« • « 





t- 


rlleoal^ ^ , 

•v “ '■ • « »» • ' ' 








- Total 


• *’ • •* • ‘**^ * 


f %'■• 


• f ■"■ %'■ • 


t" %■ 


f 


% 


f i 


J . 


% 


sgsgng." 


r- * 


' •^7. ' *t * .A - , 

f 


i'’ r • * - 


i ' 










Cong^u^nt 


35 ^ .6- 


520 92i5 


i ioo.o 


39 


95.1 


20 30.0 


615 


^ 92.3 


Ixkccmli^ent 


2 S<4 ■ 


■■42-''' fii - 


<y 

o 

•. 

O'. 


^z' 


4.9 


5 20;0 


51 


7.7 


Total 


.37 100,0 


562 100.0 


1 IQO.b 


41 100.0 


25 100.0 


666 


100.0 


Fourth' 




■ 






• 


' 






Congint^t 


•57 -91.9 


297 .as;i 


•1 ■' BM ' 


43 ■■ 


91.-5 


43 86.0 


441 


88.6 


Xttco&gruent 


S S.l 


40 11.9 


1 BO.O 


4 


0.5 


7 14.0 


57 


11.4 


Total 


62 100.0 


337 100.0 


2 IOO.O 


47 100.0 


SO 100.0 


498 


100.0 


Sixth 










• 


; 






ConSTues:!: 


16 100.0 


7$ 84,4 


4 30.0 


16 100.0 


37 88.1 


149 


88.2 


f .. 

Ixieongrueni: 


0 p.o 


14 14*6 


1 20.0 


0 


0.0 


5 11.9 


ao 


11.8 


Total 


16 lOp.O 


90 100»0 

• *v^ ^ 41 . 


S ioo.o 


10 IOO.O 


42 100.0 


169. 


100.0 



£ » 63.66 
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FRBQUEIICIES A£Q) PER^imCSS OF CONGRUENCE AND INCONGRUENCE OF 
FIVE SOLXCXUTXON-RESFONSE UNIX TVPES ;i^ XNE-COl^.I^ TOP, 
MIDDLE, AND LO(7 GROUPS GRADES T^70 AND FOUR 



Recog. Recall Transl* Canjec* Explan* XotaX 





f 


% 


f 


% 


t 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Top Croup 


























Congruent 


22 


95.4 


202 


94.0 


2 


66.7 


29 


90.6 


35 


89.7 


370 


93.2 


Xncongruent 


i 


4.3 


in 


6.0 


t 


33.3 


3 


9.4 


'4 


10.3 


27- 


6.C 


Total 


23" 


100.0 


300 


XOO.O 


3 lOO.O 


32 


100.0 


39 


lOOoO 


397 


lOO.C 


Middle Group 


























Congruent 


40 


92.3 


301 


89.6 


0 


0.0 


33 


91.7 


15' 


78.9 


397 


39. 6 


Incongruent 


4 


7.7 


35 


10.4 


0 


0.0 


3 


C.3 


4 


21.1 


' 46 




Total 


52 


100. 0 


336 100.0 


0 


0.0 


36 100.0 


19 


o 

o 

• 

o 


443 


100.0 


Low Group 

— gBfcw— <rriiii in mwfci 


















► 








Congruent 


22 


91.7 


234 


89.0 


0 


0.0 


2C 100.0 


13' 


76.5 


289 


39.4 


Xncongruent 


2 


8.3. 


29 


11.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


23.5 


35 


10.6 



24 100,0 253 lOOeO 0 0.0 20 100.0 17 100.0 324 100.0 



Total 





Tallies Id and 19 pii^esent the second- and fo\irth-grade congruence 
pictures on the three-readlng-cp:*ot^ jbasis while Table X? presents the 
two-reedlng-£^oup congruence picture as seen in the sixth grade* 

Table Id represents the . frequencies and percentages of . congruence 
and incongruence in the three reading groi:^s of the second grade* Chi- 



square revealed that the congsihieHce-incoh^^ pattern was si^'lfic^t 



at the *001 -level* 

• •’ ^ .... ^ ^ . 

Congruence was highest in the top reading groi^ of the second 

« *•••*«••• • 

grade, sample as revealed in TabJcC IB* Congruence appeared to.be tl^.. 
reflection of the congruence sitmtion in the recall and recogniti^ areas* 

In Table 19 a breakdown of. congruence in the fourth-grade groups 

• •• 

is seen* Chi-square revealed that this pattern was significant at the 

« » • * f • 

. *03 level* . ‘ 

• • ' 4 / . , 

• • • 



The ccmbined top group in Table 19 had the highest total percentage 

• • V . • r s - ^ ^ , , , 

of congruence while the low £^up had .the lowest percentage of con^ence* 
In cong>arison with overall congruence percentages in the second grade > 

i 

the fourth grade congruence totals appear.ed very low* The data su^ested 

•• !’• ,* 
*••• •• • • %•' 

that, fourth-grade teachers accept more incongr^ent responses as congruent 

. • • * * • < 

than do second-grade teachers* 

* • ' •* . f , , , 

Table 20 ilinstrates the congruence frequencies and percentages in 
•••♦ *••*• *., • , 
the tvio-reading-group sixth grade* Chi-square indicated that this 

pattern was significant at the .02 level* 

A marhed difference in total congruence was noted between the hi^er 

and lower in Table 20* As in previous tables » the total congruence 

was Xargell^ a reflection of recall congruence* 
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F&BQUSHCIBS AKD CBRCKEAGES OF COK8IS.OEHCE ADD XHCONGRtlSNCB 
cs svm sohjsxmim-mswisi otnij imSgiH. xb^; 

- LC^l«Ei> 'iOF,' W - 

•'■ ' ■ GEiU)E8ifW0 cr-' r,t 



.4 






- j. le^if -».>•• ^ , 


' -Receg* ^ 


^6CdXX*w*^^.K 


Transl.^^ ^ -Conjec^.w SKplan..^. 


..Total. 


,r' ' . • "! 


...f . 


‘ *lir- , c ; 




f %Z ' £ i ‘ 


•* 4 

'’•a 

.** ^ . Ik- 






% 


Top Group ^ 
# • 


■*' * 






« • . * 

« 






* ^ * * 




• . • . • • 

Congruent 

^ • , A ^ 


4 


lOOeO 


176 96.2 


1 100.0 16 88.9 


11 


78.6 


^ V " / A , 

200 ' 


94.5 


Incongruent 


0 


0.0 


• * • « *". 

7 3.8 


0 0.0 2 11.1 

p '* 


3 


21.4 
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A marled difference In t<$al .congiuence was noted 'between, the hi^er 

• • . * . • i • * t 

• * • * 

and lower groups in Table 20. As in previous tables, ihe total congruence 

was largely a reflection of recall, congruence • 

• • • * ^ 

% ^ 

Splicitation-Respottse Interacticm Dimension " 

“ ■ V'.- ^ • 

M;S dimension concerned the following patterns., of solicitation- 

/ 

response interaction i (l) the Solicitation-Response IMt About Reading 
Content and (2jf- the Solid tation-R^spcsnse ]^isode About Reading Content. 

The fomer referi.*ed. to the basic unit of teacher-pupil verbal interaction 
about reading content while the latter referred to groi;®>ings of Solicitation- 
Response l^lts into related wholes « 
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(o) This Indicates that a student response was called 
for hut that the teacher did not allow sufficient 
time for a response.. 

K This letter indic.ates 'a,respoi^serthat was inaudible 
to the typist." ' ' ' " . • • 

I A dividing marh is used to separate the responses of 
: varidW students i . \ „ 



Table 21 illustrates, the ^eqiiehciea of. .congruent 



SbHcitatibh“^4spofi"se' Units ‘and reveals* that the SR+ pattei’ii was the 
.most prominent pattern (90.3 per cent). 

Of the 1054 SR+ imits seen in Table 21, 68I are found in the 
recall category. Generally, the distribution patterns tend to follow 
the general distribution patterns of solicitation t^es as illustrated 
in Table 6. 

The s(o)/r+ pattern which accounted for 3*9 per cent of the con~ 

* i » , % 

gruent units iU.ustrated in Table 21 revealed s-^tuations wherein the 



teacher would not allow a response unit after he had made a sustaining 
statement. The S(o)/(o)/R+ pattern was simply an elaboration of such 
sustaining activity. 

Situations wherein the teacher would receive an incongruent response 

. “V 

and then hold the unit open for a subsequent congruent response, are 
illustrated by the SR-/r* 5* and S(o)/R-/JH patterns. 

A departui'e from the SR+ pattern was seen 3^ the SR+/^*** pa'btern 

* * ^ . 

of Table 21. The latter pattern Indicated that a teacher would allow 



for more than one congnienb 



response. 






The most frequent incongruent 7^it pattern in Table .21 wa© the SR- 
pattern. It was apparent that most of these SR- patterns occurred in 
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connection with recall solcitations* was not apparent was the 

reason why the, teachers allowed such tsnits to' terminate in incongruence. 

Of the* 5B inoohSTuent response units reported in Table 21. 9 were 
. S(-) pattern^, ;,!5his indicated situations wherein teachers permitted 
response but„none was forthcoming,, _.The^3(o )/(*•.).. represented 

the same act 'with an added teacbex* sustaining move. 

^estion Ten: What are the fre^jj^encies of con^uent and incon- 
gruent Solicitation-Response Unit patterns ir. the second, fouith, 
and sixth grades? 

Table 22 represents a breakdown of Table 21 into! the frequencies 
and percentages of unit typea for grades two, four, six. As seen in 
Table 22 the congruence percentage of the second Irade (95*6) was higher 
than the congruence percentages of the fourth; (86 ,3 ) and sixth (79*6) 
grades . 

■ The composite fourth grade in Table 22 revealed the highest per- 
centage of unit patterns in the S(o)/H+ category. A close view of the 
data revealed that this percentage was heavily influenced by a single 

teacher who continually i’eformulated .solicitations before allowing 

a- ^ ■ 

student response. The same teacher was also responsible for the s(o)/(o)/R‘ 
patterns and other restatement situations. 

The SR- pattern as seen in Table 22 was the dominant incongruent 
pattern for the second and fourth grades while the S(-) pattern was the 
; dominant pattern in the sixth grade. Although these are dominant patterns 
in terms of the table, reference to Table 15 indicates that these patterns 

r .-S • . V 

t) represent lesgt than half of the incongruent patterns found in the study. 

As e 5 q>lained previously, many units were ruled out. by the three criterion. 
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top. yfliddlj, and groups the 

' •' , • •• , f. ' , ,, . 

As previously laeationed 9 the -sixth grade sanpie was. found to he' 
lacking three-reading-group structures* Tbus^ the response to question 



'^even repres^ts the comiblned top, middle, and low. groups of the ccm- 

bined Second and fourth grades. ; Jabl^^ presents the fr^ 

" . ’ • %. 

percentages of unit tjrpes in these gro^e. 

fable 23 reveals that the SR* fattern was slightly aofe fceiiweht 
in terms of percentage in the top reading group (92er9) than in the 

t 

.’middle (90*8) and low; (90.1) reading groups. 

4 

» *, ^ • . 

The S{o )/&•*’ pattern represented* a lesser percentage of top reading 

grovp patterns than middle or lew group patterns. .Bcssibly, this sug- 



gests that these teachers were more precise in stating qiieations for 

V 

lower gro^flpse 

' i ' } 

SR-/R*J* patterns were more evident in the low gp:'0up of the combined 
second and fourth grades th^ in the top and middle groups, ^e- nunibers • 

appear too* small to suggest any real isiplicationse 

' • • . / 

Of the three incongruent patterns listed in Table 23 the SR- pattern 

^ a ' * , 

s^peared most frequently. The tt^ and low group Incongruent patterns 



were all of the SR- type while the middle group three units in 

* 

each of the S(-) and S(o)/(-) patterns. . 



Question Twelves %aat are the frequencies of congruent ahd 

Incongruent ^llcitation-Response Unit patterns in the top, 

middle, and low croups of each grade? 

Tables 24, 25, and 26 present the gret;^ frequencies of Solicitation- 

Response patterns in the second, fourth, and sixth grades, respectively. 
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Table 24 reveals the predominaace of the :SR+ pattern ^ each of 
the three tgroups.^ further 

illustrates that this pattern was mbi^e pronounced in the low (97.2 per 
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As Table 25 illustrates, the SR+ pattern was the dominant pattern in 
the fourth-gr^e classes as well as inHhe seCOnd-grade classes. 

The presence of sustaining statements after initiating solicitations 
in several unit types in Table ^25 indies at es that some difficulty Was 

* . • + c.- 

encountered in framing' the initiating solicitation. ^ 



' SR- was the dominant incongruent pattern in the fourth grade as 
revealed by Table 25 a "but a high percentage of the S(a)/(-) pattern was 

V i' 0 ' ■ •'> 

observed in the middle’ group. -This pattern rbpreseUted a single teacher 

who had probl^s in formulating the initial sblicitationo . 
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The second position of the Solicitation-Response Interaction pertains 



to the SolicitatioH'f Response Episode.*. .A Solicitation-Response Ejpisode was 

‘ ■ '* • • * ’ * ■ ■ • 

defined as two or more solicitAtion-response nalta that , were ceoinbined by 

- ' ^ ‘ ’ ’• j 

• .' , ’*•••• 

a tether into a larger,' related .whole as follows: 

* m »• • • ^ ^ ^^^9999 w le • A 






^ ^ ^ •• ^ m ^ m ^ ^ ^ 

Setting JE^rpose Follow-up •?. This type of episode ioiild result ■ 
when a teeche)^‘w6uld“fol4ow up- a -^^setting purpose" solicit.at.idn 
(S(o) ) with" aiparallel solicitation- calling for a response* 

In other words this episode indicated that the teacher would 
follow up the "setting purpose” solicitation to determine if • 
the ;pTu?po8e was achieved. The "setting pua^se" solicitation .. ; 
was ..normally a recognition solicitation wherein the student was 
asked to locate an answer. 



j 

3!h£i£iSSy(2{L * Verification episodes involve solicitations wherein 
congruence can be verified by referring to the text. It is t^ 
reverse of the "setting purpose follow up” episode' in that a recall 
or translation response is followed by a teacher solicitation that 
calls i^n the student or group to verify the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the previous statem^t. 



^Tustiftcatioi!^ - This episode appears when a teacher calls t$on a 
student to justify his own or scanebody else's previou'? response- 
by the use of explanation* This ^ilanation might follow any 
type of previous response but most freg,uently follows judgment 
and conjecture responses. 



* This episode refers to those situations wherein the 
teacher will solicit a judgi&ental or evaluative reaction (not an 
exQ^lanation) to a previous student response. In x&any instances 
this episode type represents a reverse of the justification episode 
in that a student or grot^ is asked to £j?ke a judgmezit about a 
previous conjecture or exgplanation. 

The following questions were concerned with the ftequ^ccies of the 

•above episode types in the grades and reading groups observed: ■ 

Question Thirteen: What are the frequencies of Solicitation- 
Re*^ponse ]^isode patterns? , 

Question Fourteen: ^^t are the frequencies of Solicitation- 
Response ilpisode pattens in the second j fourth^ and Sixth grades? 

Question Piiteen: 'IJhat cire' the frequencies of SollcttatiQn- 
Resppnse Episode patterns in the combined top, middle, and low 
©roups of the san^le? 
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Qaestion Sixteen; What are the frequencies of Solicitation- 
Besponse ^isode patterns in the top, middle, and low groups 
of each grade? 

Questions thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen are answered by the 
data presented in 3?able 27 



TABIE .27 

• ^ % r • w 

]PREQUENCIBS OP SOMCItmQI^'-RESIONSB EPISODES IN THE 
COMBINED COMPONENT TOP, MIDDI£, lOW GBOUPS 
• OP OIADES TWO, POUR, AND SIX. 



Grade 


(3roup 


St> FoUoh 

ttp 


Verifi- 

cation 


Justifi- 

cation 


Judg- 

meiroal 


Total 


Two 


Sop 


f 


1 


6 


0 


l4 




mddle 


17 


, 6 . 


2 


2 


27 




Low 


2 


4 


3’ 


1 


10 




Total 


26 


U 


11 


.3 


.51 


Pour 


Top 


26 


8 


18 


2 


44 




Middle 


12 


0 


3 


0 


15 




low 


7 


6. 


2 


0 


15 . 




Total 


35 


l4 


23 


2 


74 


Six 


Top 


0 


3 


2 


1- 


6 




Middle 


6 


3 . 


0 


. 0 


11 




Total 


6 


8 


2 

i 


1 


37 


(brand Totals 


67 


33 


■' 36 


t 


142 




... 1 








’ - . ' T ■ 

, * / i V . 





As Table 27 iudicat^esij there were 142. episode pattwp^ 
the three, ^adee readi^ i^^jjrated. ^ach 

.r^,resents a cceb^nat^on, pf IJxits.^Mch 



figure is coospared with the grand total of 1857 units it is : 
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that teachers did not relate a great number of their Soilcitition-Rei^onse 
Itolts ih ttois of the cm*rent eplsdSe definitions/ ‘ ' 

uhe ^isode tj^e roundest frequently according. to ^7 is the 
'’setting purpose follow 15) •" This type was found 67 t^s» a total 
which nearly equals the cowposite total of the three other types. 

Setting* purpose follow up" ;and 'V^ification" episodes speared 
to be found in cosaparable numbers in- the se'^ond and fourth grades accord** 

ihg to Table 27. These tiio types W^e j^n^ iUi tl^" sixth ^ 
.grades.. 



"Justification" episode types were most frequent In the fourth gr^e 
as were the previously**discussed ■two-episode ty^s. The second grade 

*. * .* • * • ' '1/ 

had approxiaately half the number of ‘Justification** episodes that the 
fot^h grade had^ while the sixth* grade had on^ three. 

• / 

Judgmental" episodes were in e’\ridence only 6 times as indicated hiy 

Table 2?. Of these> 3 were found in the secon4’ grade and 2 in the 
foi^h grade. 

Question Siacteen was concerned with the fT^uency differ^ 
episode types, in. the co ntolned three groups (two ..groti^s in -the case of • 
the si^th grade) of each grade level. In terms of totals the three 
grades presented rather different pattarns. Jn the se^^^^^ 

were mo^ frequent in the middle ^oup and least, freqii^t in the low groim. 

Tba foiirth-^ade top re^fling <s»t® dbntalnod thb greatei^ aibutiilaiice of 

*. * - . ** *• 

OPladdo aaa'ws aSrO' thw doobit thd %tax; odBBb.ined. 

In tw bixth-grad® tw6-read&g^ this balance betweett' gKa4>a 

was rath^ 'even-. • ■- •- -* ' •' ■ • /i: • 
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‘’Setting piarpose follow up” episodes were most frequent in the 
middle group of the second grade, the top group of the fourth grade, and 
the middle grotqp of the sl:cth grade, as Indicated in Table 27* N6 apparent 
pattern is evident* 

As seen in Table 27, "verification ' episodes illustrate no pattern* 
This absence of pattern was almost equally evident in the middle and low 
groups of the second grade and nearly equal in the top and low groups of 
the fourth grade.. 

"Justification” episodes appeared to be consistently more frequent 
in top groiq»s, as seen by the evidence in Table 27* In all three grades 

V 

the frequencies were much greater for the top gmups* 

As previously stated, the "judgmental” episode was found in very few 
instances* As Table 27 indicates, there appears to be no dcaoinant pattern 
of occurrence in terms of reading groi;q>8* 

Table 28 concerns the incidence of episode types in the combined 
top, middle, and low groups of the second and fourth grades and refers 
to Question 15 at tbs beginning of this section. 

TABLE! 28 



OTQBENCIES OF SOIJCITATION-iffilSmSE EPISODES IK THE CCMIMED TOP, 
MWDIS, AKD low mWPS OF THE SECOKD AND FOURTH (HIADE SAMPLE 



Group 


SP Follow 
up 


Verifi- 

cation 


Justifi- 

cation 


Judg- 

mental 


Total 


Top 


23 


9 


24 


2 


58 


Middle 


29 


6 


5 


2 


42 


Lew 


9 


10 


5 


1 


25 . 


Totals 


25 


6l 


3*^ 

* r " ^ 


5 
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As Table 28 reveals^ each of the thr^e reading gro\]ps had fTecjaency 
dcaainaiioe in an area* The to[p reading gso\^. possessed greatest dominance 
in the **Jud^ientel^ episode type* The middle 'reading groijp had a slightly 
greater ninober of "setting-puipose-foXlow-igp”' episodes than the top 
group* The low reading group, which was lowest in total number of epi- 
sodes ^ had' a slight d^uinance in the verification category^ 



Belations Between Teacher Knowledge and Practice 



The following foiir questions were concerned with the relations 

between teacher loiowledge as measured by the Beading Coapyehenaion Theory 

Test and teacher practices as described by the Beading Cossprehension . 

Solicitation-Response Inventory, Congruence^Ihcorigruence Plaension, 

the Soiicitation-Beepcxase Uhit, and the Solicitation-Response Rpisode.* 

Question One: VTnat relations, if any, appear between those 
teachers scoring hi^ and low on the Reading Comprehension 
Theory Test and their solicitation practices as measured by 
the Reading Ccmprehension Solicitation-Response Inventory? 

^estipn Twos What relations, if any, appeoir between those 
teachers scoring high and low on the Reading Conprehensi<^ Theory 
^Test and their congruence-incongruence frequencies- and percentages . 
as measured m the Congxnence-Xncongruence dimension? 

Question Three: What relations, if any, appear between those 
teachers scoring high and low on the Reading Comprehension Theory 
Test and their solicitation-response interaction as measured by 
the Solicitation-Response Episode About Reading Content? 

C^estion Four: What relations, if any, appear between those 
teachers scoring high and low on the Reading Comprehension Theory ’ 
Test and their solicitation-response interaction as measured by 

the Solicitation-Response Rpisode About Reading Content? 

• •* .... 

* * . * . H •• 4 . 

Because of the lack of prominent differences among the scores of the 
twelve saag>le teachers it bee cane in^waslble to assess any theory-practice 
relationships of high- and low-scoring teachers • Thus, the above questions 
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could not be approached- on the basis of the data of . the ci^^t study. 

In the absence of data relative to the research questions, it vas 
decided to View sbnie of the -relations be’^een the 
individuals and the two halves of the teacher' group, '' ■ 

Mthou^ the research -^estions^ could not be- approached-,' it seied 
feasible to make a vlsucd. inspection of the practices of the two sixth- 
grade teachers who represented both the high and low end of the scqring 

disttibttiohr , 

. fable. 29 presents a surmaary of the teacher practices 6f the hipest- 
scoring teacher and the lowest-seorlhg teacher, * . .... 

Table 29 indicates that the total frequencies of solicitation activity 
were similar for the high- and low-scoring teachers. The distribution 
of solicitation activtiqp appears quite different, however. Whereas the 
high scoring teacher used 56 per cehtrJbf her 8ol)Lcitatipns for llteriLl 
o(^prehension outcomes (recognition andi recc^}, the low-scoring teacher 
used 79 per cent of her solicitations in this region. As a result of the 
lesser incidence of literal solicitation, the hiigb-scorihg^ tbacher spent 
considerably more time in soliciting inferential and evaluative outcomes. 

As seen in Table 29> both teachers had 46 instances bf cengruehee. 
Incongruence for the low-scoring teacher was triple that of the high- 

• ■ f, . , , 

scoring teacher, . . •... 

; 3ht tei^ of unit patterns,, fable 29? reveals ihah the high*?scoring 

. r- V. V tv.* *» 't- . -■ , ... 

^ • • • . . « 

teacherc employed SR^^/R-f and SR+/R+ ^patterns in a total of fifteen . 

variant pattern of the SR4 seen for the low-group 

^ ^ V * y ^ M V *s.i. N* ♦Vt*.!.'- 

• - . • 

teacher was the S(o)/R 4> pattern which was seen in three instances* Such 
data st2ggests the high-scoring teacher varies tha nature of solicitation- 
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: R^ZNG coiimsrmNsioN. scn[.xcii:A7z^^^ v^csxCBB 

OP Ti!B 2ZGII- pjm LCW-SCOmS XSIDXVibU^ 
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Pveading Copcayeheneion Outconea 



Zaacher 8ecos&, 


. ?>eci2l Tranal. 


Conjee. 


Sxplen. 


Svalua. 


Totais 


/f /m; •:. ! ;• • 


■f .V- t';i. ■■ i- 




•f.-. % 


t. 


X 


f % " 


■■..•;Si8b-.-'.: , :.■ 7-. . U< 


1.32 49 « d 


8 -12 

• • • • 


.? 


9 


14 


65 100 


'..-.hsim. .'-W... i3- 


' 4S 61 4 5 


5 6. 


4 5 


4 


. 5 . 


69 100 


Ses!gru^e3»Xiieen^ru6&c« 

^ y • - * 

* > f 






I 






XMchmc FaC. Secogs. ftaetU Iraul. Coajee. Biplan. 


Totala 


High Conga 


5'*- 28’- ‘‘ 


0 


6 


9 




48 


Xheon* 


^ . 3 


0 


0 


0 




3 


:la» Cong. 


10 29 


2 


3 


4 




40 


Xncon* 


0 8 


1 


0 


0 




$ 


•8^11citiitlon-Roiponse Ohit Sattomo 








m *« • 


a 


^eUcher Roeo^* 


Rocal% Tranila 


Ckmjeb* 


Sxplen* 


^lua« 


, Totala 


Btg)> . SRf . 4 . 


16 0 


2 


1 . 




S 


28 


SK^/K-I- 1 


A 0 


0 


0 


i 


1 . 


6 


0 


. 4 , .0 


X 


3 




1 


9 


^ 0 


3 < . 0 


0 


0 




0 


• • 3 


luM m 7 


■ 16- *• 2 


1 


2 




1' ■•' ■: 


29 


,: S(q}/{M> 0: , 


3 0 


0 


0 




0 


3 


fe(-) 0 


3 0 


0 


0 




0 


3 



gjall^cttrttiq>n-R»tm>M Epliodt Bitta ra^ 






i SPi*Fdllowg|» \ Jodgwunf I Tcf X 
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0 

3 



5^ y- 

3 



2 

0 
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I r;. V 

0 

' i ‘-v 



8 
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response interaction store than the lowscoring teacher. 

!Ihe practices between the high- end low-scoring teachers would tend 
to suggest different practices. However 9 it would he extremely tentative 
for several reasons to make cooiparieons. First of all9 the high-scoring 
teacher is not a high-scoring teacher in teri»s of the criterion population 
of Criterion Cbovp II. Kext9 it should he remenibered that one cannot he 

’ , ’ t 

certain that the low-scoring teacher gave her full efforts to the task of 
responding to the theory teirt. 

• i * • • . 

Although none of the sang>le teachers attained high scores on the 
Reading Conprehension Theory Test it is interesting to note that half* 
had average scores «sid half had low scores. Since this delineation was 
available it was decided to ohs^ve tha practices of these two groups in 

V • * • 

relation to one another. Tables 30 through 33 indicate such relations 

in terms of reading ccmprehension 01^0^089 congruence-incongruence^ 

• • » * 
Solicitation-Response Chit patterns 9 and Sollcitatian-Response Ipisode 

patterns. 



mm 30 

BSADI^a C(»iFRlSHS 3 !iSI(R 7 OtJTCONSS FE^WCI^ AND ?SROSSTA(!BS 
OF THE! AVSRACHS m im SCORING TEACHER Omm 



ttec<»g. ■ Beeall lifa a al. Ccm3eo. _a n>3y. 



Avwi«e 15 ^ a3.*» 7X6 €§.-,3^ 5 .4 64 5.6 ^ 5.3 X30 13.0 0152 IflO 

iw 98 33.9 338 " SiS.S 7 1.0 56 7.9 78 10.2 134 19.0 705 300 



^ - 47 . 



MitstmK3K:eswo6mmmmm^ 



PC' .001 



• > % t* i 
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A Chi-sguare test of the observed and esq^ected solicitation frequencies 
of the average- and low-scoring groups revealed a Chi-square of 47*28 • A 
wuL--€»\^wxA ^ vx U1U.9 jLUGi( 3 uxvuuc xuuxuau^o uuou ^iKGL Vk j^auoemxQg uuujua ouuux* 
in less than one of a thousand situations* n?!ius> the differences in Table 30 
can be considered real rather than chance differences* 

Probably the most striking observation in Table 30 is the higher per- 
centage of recall solicitation activity in the average scoring group* This 
pattern and the subsequent converse pattern of greater inferential activity 
in the lower scoring group appears to be the aresult of the influence of the 
second- and sixth-grade teachers* The second-grade teacheris who solicited 
most heavily in the recall area placed three of their four in thie average 
gro^* The sixbh-graide teachers who solicited a proportionately' higher 
percentage of inferential solicitations than the other grades placed three 
of their four in the low group. On the basis of this it would appear that 
grade levels have a stronger bearing upon solicitation patterns than do 
scoring differences. 

Table 3 I illustrates further evidence of the second- and sixth-grade 
teachers effect i^on total congruence-incongruence percentajjes* Ai* seen 
in the table .> the average grotp had a four per cent higher congruence per- 
centage than did the low-scoring teacher group. 

» 

• ) 

ZABXB 31 

COimJH^’IHCOHCRllEIICB ISSQUSNCIES AHD mmmSlS OF 

— . . XHB AVERm jm im scosina ieeachbr mam 

»nce 

Average 803 91.8 72 6,Z 875 KX> 

low 402 87.8 56 12.2 458 JjOO 

m t nm i M i n n ■^ T-T-TTf.Vii .--i i r wmm m 
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3^ !i;a1}Xe 3^ a breaMo^n ot the various SoXlcltatlon-Re^onse tJhit 
patterns Is seen* * Because the SR‘<' unit pattern was the only dominwt 
pattern evident » little can be generalized, relative to differences between 






4 * 1 a J ft. ^a 4 * 4 * A 

vaA^ vivv, • dMA v^*ausr v* w*av w waawa jn#^ *« t# % 

that the small frequencies In the patterns other than SRt. were normally 
the result of a teacher or two end'hot^necesseOrlly characteristic of a . 
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S0ia:CIZA3!I0N<*RRSf0K vamt f/jsxebns mod shbir frequescxes 

IR XHB AVm^ AND ION SCORING TEACHER GBOUFS 



Gxcv^ 



Patterns 



Totals 



£ 

xa 



Average ?04 



350 



"Jl*. A 






o 

•w 



-I 

m 

m 



a 6 ' i£ 
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20 U 



+ 

93 



9 



£ t 

vjr wi 



£ 



£ 



£ 



1 - 
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I 

o 



I 
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3 31 0 3. . 800 
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%b^e 33 indicates the br'eaS^bwtt of fepi*sode 'tJpes in the average and 

low *soWi^ groups As sieto ' itf^the t1a^^ uti- 

* . • * 

£iz(j^'%i^si^es sllghtli^ hlgh^F n^sherW thai^ av^age^^oup 



lC»&i^^il®dEf£cM‘8¥ "cah' W'-attflttited' 't ^labd^'-'^eqaenci-as 
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because of the small sample. of the average-group teachers accounted 
for 53 of the 70 episodes while t^^ro^ of the- Ibw-group teachers accounted 
for 57 of the 8l episodes in that group, , 



33 

SOLICITATIOIHaSSPONSE EPISODE PAmRNS im THEIH EREQUMCIES 
331 1!HE AVERAGS- ASm JOT-SCOimiG !EBACHBR GROUPS - 



Groi^ 


SR'FoXlov 

w 


Verification 


Justification 


Judgmental 


Total 


Average 


23 


20 


23 


4 


70 




kk 


18 


16 


3 


81 



Summary 



In the following sunralary the chapter data relative to the three major 
dimensions of the study are presented in this orders teacher toowledge of 
comprehension theory teacher practices in comprehension development > and 







leacher I&iowledge of Comprehension Theory 

It was fduhd' that* half of th^*^ twelve* sample teachers rated 'average in 
knowledge of co^rohenslpn theory while the. other half xated low in such 
Knowledge f. Most. of the teach^ spores were very close with on!^ two 
scores vsxyin^ congid^ab^ from the grojup* .^ l^ondnent .differenc.es jrere 
not found to exist in accordance with the criterion that stated J&hat , . 



W0u34 he -those qjp s^a^dar4 deviation 

helow the mean of this group.. 
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geacher itactlces In Coiapreheaslen Deve3jopment 

Teacher practices vere described in term of (1) the nature of read- 
ing ccn^rehenslon outcomes soixght by teacher solicitations 9 ( 2 ) ccngr ice* 
incongruence 9 and ( 3 ) solicitation-response interaction patterns* 

Of the six possible solicitation t^as outlined in the Beading Com- 
prehension Solicitation-Response J^ventory, recall solicitations accounted 
for 1056 of the tota3. of 1857 solicitations^ or 56.9 per cent. The other 
solicitation types and their frequencies and percentages of occurrence 
were: evaluation 284 j 15. 3 per cent; recognition 252, 13.5 peJ? cent; 
e^qplanation 133 > 7.2 per cent; con^jecture 120, 6.5 per cent; and transla- 
tion 12, .6 per cent. 

Total solicitation activity was greatest in the second grade with 
878 solicitations evident. The fouarth grade had 725 and the sixth grade 
had 254 . 

In terms of the percentage brealsdown of solicitation activity, it was 
found that the second grade led the other two grades in the percentages 
in the areas of recognition and evaluation. The sixth grade had higher 
percentages of solicitation activity in the areas of translation, con- 
jecture, and cnq^lenation. 

A composite of the top, middle, and low reading groi:ps of the second 
and fourth grades revealed the following total solicitation frequencies: 
top group, 560 solicitations; middle group, 619 so. i'^ationd; and low ' 
group, 424 solicitations. 

Hhen the percent&ges of the six solicitation types were viewed in ‘ 
accordance with reading-group level,it was notod that literal ccmprehenslon 
solicitation activity was in higher percentage in the lower reading groups. 



o 
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As the grx)up classification or level went up the percentage of inferential 
solicitation (conjecture and explanation) also went Percentages of 
evaluative solicitations showed no patterns with regard to the nature of 
the reading-group levels. 

In .the second-grade sample, total solicitation fre.juency was greatest 
in the middle group ( 389 ) and least in the low group (224). The top group - 
had 289 solicitations. !!he dominant solicit^^^ioh mode found in the grade 
was that of literal comprehension (recognition and recall) which accounted 
for 78 . B per cent of the activity. Inferential solicitations (conjecture 
^nd e^qolarvation) accounted for 9*5 per cent of the activity, while evalua- 
tion accounted for 11,5 per cent of the activity. 

When the percentages of the con 5 )onent reading groups of the second 
grade were viewed it was discovered that the middle groiqp saw the greatest 
percentage of literal comprehension solicitation activity gsid the top 
groijg? experienced the greatest percentage of inferential activity. Evalua- 
tion activity was most prominent in the low group. 

'’^..e fourth-grade solicitation frequency total of 7P3 was divided aj 
follow, Si top group, 2755 middle group, 250; and low group, 200. As in the 
second grade the greatest portion of these solicitations resided in the 
literal comprehension area (recogni.tiop and recall), ibwever, unlike the 
second grade, where 78.8 per cent of the total was made up of literal 
comprehension solicitations, the fourth grade had 64.7 per cent in this 
area. The lesser literal comprehension percentage was reflected in the 
inferential solicitation percentages of 14.3 per cent and the evaluation 
percentage of 20.4 per cent. 
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The percentages of solicitation activity found in each of the three 

reading grot^s of the fourth ^ede were fairly well balanced in the recog- 
nition and translation areas. The greatest difference- was seen in t'ue 
literal com^r^enslon dominance the low group which was offset hy 
higher percentages in the inferential and evaluation areas of the top and 
middle groups* 

In the sixth-grade sample the total solicitation frequency was slightly 
higher (8? as opposed to 68) in the lower of the two ^oups# While the 
dominant solicitation mode was literal comprehension ^ as in the second 
and fourth grades^ the sixth grade further substantiated the idea that 
this activity declined in higher grades. Whereas the second and fourth 
grades had 78*8 per cent and 64.7 per cent reapectively in this area> the 
sixth grade had 61.3 per cent* The raaaining 38*7 per cent of the sixth 
grade solicitation activity appeared most heavily invested in the inferen- 
tial area as seen by the 29.3 per cent figure there* 

Of 1333 c«ipleted Solicitation-Response tfeits, 1205 > or 90*^ per cent 
were c^^ruent. This Indicated that in nearly one of evei^ ten completed 
uxdts the unit was terminated after an ineongrueht response. In doioe Of 
the instances the incongruent responses were accept^ as congruent by the 
teachers while in others the teacher sippli^ the congfueni? response after 
receiving incongruent responses. 

]hi terms of the solicitation types wtdeh initiated the completed 1333 
Soiicitation-Responae Ohits it was discovered that cbng^^ce ims hipest 
in the conjectural area with a percentage of 94.2« !hie other four areas 
^d their congruence percentages in order' of highest to lowest were: 
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recognition, 93*9 per cent; recall, 90.3 per cent; explanation, 85*5 per 
cent; and.. translation,- 75 per cent. Evaluation represented a value judg- 
ment and as such vas not considered as a subject for congruence. 

Overall congruence was greatest in the second grade sanple as indicated 
by ^2.3 per cent congruence. The congruence percentages of the fourth 
and sixth grades w^e 88,6 and 88.2 respecti\'ely. These overall percentages 
appeared to reflect the congruency percentages of the dominant recall 
solicitation category. Although the sixth grade had the lowest total con- 
gruency percentage, it had the highest congjruenqy percentages in. every 
significant category other than recall. 

Highest congruency, as viewed j^om the standpoint of the top, middle, • 
and low groups of the second and fourth grades, was revealed pi the ccm- 
hined top gro\p (93*2 per cent). The middle- and 3xw-^oip percentages 

were a3most eg,u&l as evidenced by the 89*6 per cent figure in the middle 

' ' * - *■ ' ' ^ ^ 

group Slid the 89*4 per cent figure in the low group. As was also the 
case with grade-level congruence, the heavily-loaded recall category con- 
gruency percentage appeared tp reflect the total congruency percentage. 
Beyond this literal, ref lection it was noted that the low group actually 
had the highest percentage of congruence in the conjectural area whereas 
the high group had the. ^ghest congruency percentage of the three groups 
in the explanation area. 

In the second grade the congruency percentage was highest in the top 
with 9^t5 per cent, and lowest, in the middle grorp, with 90.6 per 
cent. Again, the total cpngruence percentages reflected the recall con- 
gruency situation. Strangely enouijh, the top group* s superior congruency 
percentage was achieved despite congruency percentages in both inferential 
areas that were lower than any of those of the middle and low groups. 
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The tcp reading group of the fourth grade had a ccngru^cy percentage 

. . . • . ' ' i 

of 93.*^ per cent which was higher than the middle group's 67<9 psr cent 
and the low ^oup*s 83*9 per cent. Like the second ^ade the total con* 

t 

gruency percentage was a reflection of congruency in the recall area. 
Conjectural congruency wa highest in the top gro\jp* 

Cc^letlng the pattern of Mgher congruence for top reading £p:ot:g^8 
was the sijd:h grade where the higher of two groups achieved 98*3 per cent 
congruence while the lower group was achieving 861.3 per cent congruence* 
Because recall solicitation activity played a lesser part in sirth*grade 
solicitation activity, it had a lesser influence on the total congruency 

percentages. Although a higher percentage in the recall area did signlfi* 

» 

♦ * • ' - ' 

cantly influence the total, a high percentage of esg^lanatory congruence 

added substantially to the total picture. 

Of Il68 congru^t SoUcltatlon-Begponse I&its which occurred in 
throe or more instances, 1034, or 90*3 per cent, were patterns* The 

other patterns and their ftirequencies in order of highest to lowest were: 

• . 

S(o)/r+, 3.9 per cent; SSVB*^> cent| SR*?/^+, 1.3 cent; 

SR+IR+, .9 per cents S{-)/r+, ;4 per cent; S(o)/(o)/P+, *3 per cent; 

SR+IR-, .3 per cent; and S(o)/R-/R+, .3 per ccait. 

^en the unit patterns ccn^site was broken down to the three grade 
levels It was found that the SR*i* was the most dominant congruent pattern in 
the second grade (93^6 per cent), fourth grade {^*3 per cent), and sixth 
grade (7^»6 per cent). The differences between the grades were foimd 
primarily in the S(o)/S+, SR-/R+, and SR+/R+ patterns.' The S(o)/R+ patterns 
were found most . frequently : in the' sixth grade* ' 

• * ^ ' . t . • . . / * 

\ 

\ 

\ 

o 
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SR+ patterns appeared most frequently in the top reading groij^s of the 
second and fotirth grades but not the sixth grade. In the sixth grade the 
SR+ congruence pattern of the top group was sharply reduced by a 13,5 per 
cent incidence of SR-/R+ pattern. 

Of the total of 58 incongruent Solicitation-Response Itoits which 
occurred in three or more instances in the combined grades, Or 80 per 

cent, were SR- patterns. Of the remaining 12, 15 per cent were S(-) 
patterns and 5 P©r cent were S(o)/(-) patterns. 

Although the SR- pattern was found to be the most frequent incongruent 
pattern in the second (88.9 cent) and fouirth grades (86.4 per cent), 
the S(-) pattern turned out to be the most frequent pattern in the sixth 
grade (66.7 per cent). 

SR- units comprised 100^ of the incongruent unit types in the top 

groups of ail three grades and the low groups of the second and fourth 

grades. The other patterns were seen in the second- and fourth-grade 

middle groups and the sixth-grade lower grot©. 

' . % 

Of the four types of Solicitation-Response Episodes identified, the 

setting purpose follow-up type was found to he most frequent (71) • Of the 

remaining 75 episodes the breakdown from highest to lowest was: 

justification, 37; verification, 3I; and (judgmental, 7. 

There were 73 episodes in the fourth grade, 57 in the second grade, 

and 16 in the sixth grade. ESpisodes were in greatest frequency in the 

middle reading group of the second grade, the top group in the fourth 

grade, and in alisost equal abmdance in the two groups of the sixth grade. 

Relations Between Teacher, Rractices and Knowledge 

Since prominent differences did not ^cist between the scores of any 
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of the twelve teachers it was ImiKJssible to correlates aii^ereixces in prac- 
tices between high- and low-scoring teachers. Visual inspection of the 
practices of the high- and low,-scoring individuals and the average- an d 
low-scoring groups of teachers suggested certain differences, hut such 
differences could not be generalized. With regard to the differences 
between the average and low-scoring gr<Mips, such differences appecu^ed to 
reflect the grade levels of the teachers rather than their theoretical 
knowledge per se. !!hat is> the average group was dominated by second- 
grade teachers while the low group was dominated by sixth-grade teachers. 
Presumably, it is possible that second-grade teachers, as a group, may 
perform in a manner sig»erior to sixth-grade teachers on the Reading C<a®re- 
hension Theory Test. However, such an assumption cannot be supported 
the very small sample and the s m all differences between the grotps in 
the current sanple. 
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In ttis foUbfdng paragraphs the conclusions of the are 
treated in tanas of the general f ozioat of the study which includes: 
teacher knowledge of conprehensioi theory^ teacher practices in compre»^ 
hdisioh devieiopment> and relative hetween teacher- practices and 
knowledge'. ' • • 

Teacher laovledga of Ccmorebension Theory 

jlhout the on3y conclusion that can he drami relative to the saiaple 
teachers' Imowledge of reading con^r^ension theory as measured by the 
Reading Cco^rehension Theory Test is that the group coEpares with the 
average and lower scorers of Criterion n and the average scorers of 
Criterion Group III. If the measuring instrument is mild aid r^able 
and if the twelve teachers s^plied their best effosiis to the task^ then 
it must be presumed that none of the teachers possessed a hifid^ degree 
of theoretical knowledge. 

Teacher Practices in Comprehension Developmenlf 

Teacher practices in comprehension development concerned reading 
comprehension outcomes, congruetice-lncongruence, and solicitation-response 
interaction patterns. 
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tapyeh^lon Outcomes Dixaensioa 

M evidenced T:^ the data in the study, second-, fourth-, and sixth- 

0 ^ 

dvelled In tha literal coiSDrehension areas of recoffliition 



and recall to the extent that 73 per cent of their coUeccive solicita- 
tioas wore found in this combined area. The data further revealed that 
the percentage of literal cosnprfhension solicitation activity declined in 
accordance with advancing grade levels as seen by the following percentages: 
sec^d grade, 78.8 per cent; fourth grade, 64.7 P'ar centi^ and sixth grade, 
57.8 per cent. Literal con^rehension solicitation activity tended to 
decline with advancizig grot^ leve^ in the fou3rbh and sixth grades al- 

^ s 

though such a pattern was not apparent in the second grade. 

The decreasing use of literal solicitation activity in th2 higher 
grades and higher groups of the fourth and sixth grade is reflected in 
the increasing percentage of Inferential solicitation activity in these 
grades and groups. Evidence of such increases are seen in the followiag 
percentages of inferential activities in the grades: second -^ade, 9-5 
per cent; fourth grade, 14.2 per cent; end sixth grade, 26 pex cent. 

B::plaaation of the aforementioned patterns of solicitations activity 
resides in the offcen-es^ressed saying that "children learn to read in 
the primary grades and read to learn in the intersnediat© grades." Thus, 
"learning to read * becomes equated in practice with word recognition and 
literal comprehension while "reading to learn" entails focus upon the 



application of more advanced read^g c^prehenslqn and study .skills. 



lipper-grade teachers apparently seem to ?eel t^t 3.ower _ reading groups 

^ \ V * m J > • 

have a lesser command of the literal comprehension skills and conseq.uently 
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give them a hi^er concentration of such skills than are given to m gw 



groups. 

/ 

Translation, a reading-thinking skill conceptualized between the 



litaial and inisrentiax reading '•kills, 



appears greatly neglected, as evi- 



denced by Che incidence of only twelve translation solicitations. Its 
scarcl*cy seems to be the i*esult of a failure on the part of leading 
theoreticians and textbooks witers to recognize the translational skills 
ana their importance. Further, it appears to be a skill that does not 
allow for the quick and clean solicitation-response patterns that are 
suggested by the other forms of solicitation, excepting ejiplsnation. 

Ho elearcut pattern was revealed ^ri.th regard to the use of evaluative 



soUcitatioas. Rather, it appeared to be largely an individuia teacher 
concern. However, it should be noted that there did not appear to be a 
lack of evaluative solicitation acttviiyas si^ested by Henry (30) because 
such activity constituted 15.3 Per cent of the total solicitation activity. 

It should be pointed out that evaluation as conceived in the 
Comprehensioa Solicitation-Response Inventory was restricted bo structured 



situations wherein students were asked to jprovtde value statements (usuall 
a T^rd or two) on a dimension developed by the teacher. The support of tl 
value became the concern of the e:q)lanation category, in this H gbt it 
soon became apparent that the 15.3 per cent evaluation activity was almost 
entirely yes and ho responses to a judgment situation structured by th 
teacher . /.s revealed in these refuses . and thh "justif icatiiM"' ckegory 
Ox che Solicltatibn-Res^nse feisodes, students seldom sapported their 
jud^ents and were seidom a^d 'to do so. ihhsi’lt is jppa^t' that the 
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value of such evaluative solicitation activity is virtually nil because 
it is most simple to say ”yes" or "no” when one realizes that he will not 

4Ais»vw ww V OiAvaa u^^^\#u.iAOXv/Xi • 

Solicitation-Response Interaction Dimension 

This dimension of the study was divided into (l) congxuence and incon- 
gruence factors and (2) patterns. The latter area was broken down into 
Solicitation-Response Itoits and Solicitation-Response Episodes. 

Approximately one of every ten solicitations found in the study 

r 

terminated with an incongruent response as seen by the 9,6 per cent incon- 
gruence figure. Incongruence was more predominant in the fourth and sixth 
grades than in the second grade. 

The explanation of the incongruence phenomonon appears explainable 
in terms of the increasingly difficult natiare of the reading mates^iais 
and the teachers* failure to familiarize themselves with the substantive 
aspects of the responses they were summoning with their oral solicitations « 
Generally, second-grade teachers asked literal ccmprehensxon questions on 
a large number of small detrJ.ls, while fourth- and sixcth-grade teachers 
tended to solicit frm a much larger pool resulting from increasing the 
ccmiplexdty and length of the stories. Consequently, the second-grade 
teachers had greater command of the substantive information while the 
upper grade teachers had to trust more to their mf^^rsiorie^ which frequently 
failed as was indicated in the incongruence ratios. 

*^ie following t;ypes of patterns were obseirtred: Solicitation-Response 
(Mts and Sollcitation-Hespon&e Episodes. 

The most significant observation relative to Solicitation-Response Uhit 
patterns was the fact that nine out of every ten congruence units were 




imitsv This Indicated that teachers designed solicitations in such a %?ay 
that a congruent response 'would be achieved on the first student response* 
The pairing of the dominant solicitation type {recall, 1056.out of 1857) 
with tnis dominant unit type Jtother indicated the general mode of 
solicitation-response behavior. Thus, it was concluded that recall SR+ 

^ I 

units v&ee the overwhelming mod,e of solicitation acti^fity* Apparently, 
this combination reveals the sample teachers preoccupation with the 
simple literal elements of reading. 

Althot^h the findings were not significant 5^ term? of percentages^ t!^ 
high incidence of S(o)/h+, S(o)/(o)/R+, and S(o)/E-/R+ in the case of a 
study teacher indicated that inability to formulate solicitations mighfe 
he a contributing factor to poor instruction ^d subse(|aently poor reading 
ccoqareh^asioa. 

•Scv>.icitatiwr«Respon8e ESpiscdes as defined in the study were found in 
on3y 146 instances. I^en it is realized that each episode generally rej^e- 
sented a. combination of two xmlts i.t becomes apparent that only 292 units 
of some IJB 57 were related to one another in episode patterns. This indicates 
that teachers do not relate solicitations to one another frequently but 
rather tend to approach coirprehension from a shotgun approach of unrelated 
solicxtatlons. 

Relations Between Teacher Practices and Khowledge 

Relations betwees^ teacher practices and knowledge were sou^t in tenns 
of a ccD^arison of the practices of hi^- and low-sccu^ing sample teachers. 

In the absence of high-scoring teachers, visu^ comparisons were made of 
,(i) the. high- and low-scor^ individuals and (2) the composite practices 
of sisi: of the teachers who attained average Bcorea and the cenposite 
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practices of the remaining six teachers i^ho attained low scores. The 
results of the coaparison of the two individuals indicated differences, but 

M^«tp X ^ Xl^ ^ X L. X • "f « a 

WAW^I9 W«A«SIM a»vvx XUUVrt>U UV X'tlUXiigfiie jj.1 U^J^iTiUS OX 

the coEpai’ison of the average said low scoring groups, certain differences 
were noted with regard to solicitations and congruence. The average scor- 
ing teachers tended to solicit more literal canprehension outcomes than 
did the low scoring teachers while the latter group solicited mors inferen- 
tial and evaluative outcomes. Affecting the patterns of the average- and 
low-scoring groxjtps were the scores of second- and sixuh-grade teachers. 

For some une^lained reason, three of the four second-grade teachers were 
in the average group while three of the four sixth-grade teachers scored 
low scores. The practices of average and lov; groups were consequently 
determined by the practices of these two grade level groiqps. Because of 
the small sample it is difficult to generalize on the scoring performsxces 
of the second- and sixth-grade teachers. Conceivably, second-grade 
teachers may possess greater understanding of reading comprehension 
development as a result of their proximity to task development in this 
area. It is adso qiiite possible that the test measured factors about which 
second-grade teachers might have greater knowledge, whereas other factors 
more familiar to sixth-grade teachers may have been omitted. These are 
but a few of the possibilities, and many others such as interest, motiva- 
tion, test validity, etc.,, can be developed. 

Limitations of The Study 

The limitations of the study are discussed in terms of the following 
areas: instrumentation, sampling, and data collection procedures. 





The In^irusieatatlon of the study enc^passed the Eeadiiig Co^rehen* 
slon Theory Test^ Heading Cos^rehenslon Sollcltation^Response Sfiventoryji 
Congruence-Incongruence, the Solicitation-Hesponse Uiit, and the Solicitation- 
Response ^Isode. 

The study's measure of teacher knowledge about reading coo^rehension 
was sharply l iin ited by the nature of reading cciprehenslon theory* Due 
to the int^gible nature of so jnuch of the theory, many of the test items 
appear to be more opinion than concensus. Consensus appears difficult 
to obtain in the light of the many and varied conceptualizations of the 
process of reading coaprehension, its eoaponents, and the factors affecting 
its develofsnent* Thus, the Heading Conpr^ension Theory Test’s validity 
is challenged. Also, its reliability as measured by item consistency on 
the Wftyt Reliability Test appears low. 

Ify choosing to classify the outcomes of the reading comprehension 
process rather than the process itself it appears that some of the argu- 
ment relative to the categories was removed. Yet i.;vch reciains to be done 
in terms of filling out the contents of each category. Such a filling out 
would include further subdivisions of the major categories as well as 
relative levels of difficulty within categories, e.g., the varying degree 
of recall difficulty. 

Judgments relative to the reciprocity or congruence between solid- 

i 

tatiens and responses appeared rather easy to achieve in situations 
where the referents were obvious, i.e., recall, reco^ition.' Yet, such 
Jud^m^ents were not easily n^de in instances of esplanation when the 
referents were not immediately available or cle^T. 
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The Solicitation-Response Iftiit appears to rest on strong foundations 
as supported by its identification in the current study as well as in 
other studies. Seemingly, unit identification was not a limitation. 
Conceivably, the Solicitation -Response Episode patterns of the 
study present a fragmented view of teacher patterning actions. Thuj, 
room remains for other means of describing the relationships' between 
solicitations . 

San^ling must be identified as a great limiting factor in the cur- 
rent study. As previously indicated, four classrooms were chosen at 
each of three grade levels (2nd, 4th, and 6th) in a single school dis- 
trict* Such a sample represented a restricted saaple from a restricted 
population. For broader inference it would appear that a larger sample 
should be chosen from a larger poptilation. In aiddition to the sample 
limitations within the grade levels studied, it should be ]pointed cut that 
the sample was only repres^tative of three grades, or half of the Jiorsnal 
six grade elementary school organizational plan. Thus, it would seem 
that all grades should be included in subsequent studies. 

Probably one of the greatest limitations of the study was the assusption 
that the random sample of twelve teachers would contain teachers at both 
high- and low-scoring levels on the Reading Coiiprehension Theory Test. 

As was apparent, the sample did not include a single hi^-scoring individ- 
ual* Thus, it would seem vital that a repeat of the study should begin 
with the testing of a wide sample of teachers in order that high and low 
groups could be identified I'or subsequent observation. 

Procedural limitations of the study concern the segment of solicitation- 
response interaction and the means wherein it was taken* It could be argued 
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that a tbroe-day alice of soUcitation-rofipottso activity is not r^resenta** 
tlve of the ongoing program. The argument is str'sngthened vhen it is 
pointed out that the segment vss taken under xoost unusual conditions 
wherein the teachars and students msre confronted with the new distrs^ions 
of observers 9 tape record^s^ and loiorophones* The answers to such limita- 
tions would suggest such procedures as preview or practice sessions, large 
sample pools ffom which smaller saoples can be selected, esctended observa- 
tion and taping period, etc« tJhfortunately, time factors limited the use 
of of these techniques. 



Ihiulicatlons 

The current study seems to be very relevant to both pre-service and 
in-service teacher education on two ftronts: (l) the development of 
solicitations that stimulate various thinking outcomes and (2) the 
development of Interactloa patterns that are capable of permitting, en- 
couraging, and stimulating more thoughts and a greater variety of 
thou^s« 

Attention has long been given to the question or solicitation as a 
stimulator of thought. Everybody appe^s to recognize the ixoportance 
but few have taken specific steps in teacher education to assist poten- 
tial teachers and regular teachers with the requisite knowledge about the 
kinds of questions they can ask. In terms of reading cooprehension, th® 
reading teacher has been given some rather vague notions about literal 
cdiipr ehenslon , interpretation, and critical reading but has not been 
given sharp classifications or concrete situatiems wherein to 3^actice* 
Seemingly, armed with the Beading Comprehension Solicitation-Rei^nse 
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Inventory and any reading material the student or, teacher can practice 
her skill and develop some kind of tangible framework for subsequent 
practice in the classroom. 

By demonstrating that teachers most frequently solicit recall 
solicitations the current study has shown the increasing wHeed for other 
types of thinking. The dramatic capstone to the recall mode is the 
revelation that the single recall solicitation followed by the single 
congruent recall response (SR+) is the dominant interaction pattern. 

From this combination it is apparent that teachers utxlizing such solici- 
tation activities are conditioning pupil thinkj.ng to the point wherein 
they will respond with a simple fact. The teacher insures congruence by 
choosing only those thirds that will generally be answerable on a single 
try. Conceivably, teachers should solicit in ways wherein responses may 
not be congruent on the initial effort or where numerous congruent responses 
may be offered (conjecture). If highly stimulating inferential solicita- 
tions are developed they may sustain wide response in such a fashion that 
t!iC abbreviated SR+ pattern becssaes an elongated (SR+R R+R+/^"/®'*’ 

For the elongated pattern which generates thought the teacher must learn 
to play the new role of the individual who keeps the questicn open and 
on the track with timely clarifying, cueing, and extending acts. Too, 
he must learn to handle the incongruent response in such a manner that 
it does hot defeat its author or subsequent I'espondents. 




Generated from the gR«(* pattern is a phenomenon which may be referred 
to as the "one shot’* solicitation pattesm. This refers to the study find- 
ings that indicate that teachers do not relate questions to one another in 
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larger wholes hut tend^ for the most part^ to solicit in one-*shot 
sequences. To bre^ the one**shot pattern teacher? and prospective teachers 

at all. levels should study the patterning concepts enbodied in' the ' 

/ * • 

^I4citation<"|tfimon#e ^^eworks They should realise the is^r* 

tance of ashing questions to establish pus^oses for reading and then to 
follow such questions. yxp» They need to ash pupils to go to the contend; 
to verify responses in soxoe instances* One of the most distressing 
teacher practices is the one wherein students are asked to c^ose one side 
of a value dimension structured by a teacher solicitation and then to be 

X . 

f 

released frm, the obligation of having to support their velue position 
in s^oe logical manner* ‘ 

Teachers armed with the knowledge of the "recall SR* one-shot” pattern 
can substantially alter their /erbal solicitation-response interaction 
behaviors with students. !l^ey can learn how to do this by applying 
techniques suggested by the conceptual framework of the major study 
instrmaeats* This framework can be applied at the pre-sarvice in- ' 

’ . *v 

service teacher education levels. Both groups can apply their Imowledge 

K ' . * 

. to the devel&i^aent of questions end q;uestioning strategies relative to 
given reading content* Possibly, individuals in both groups would 
want to use tape recorders for the purpose of recoarding their own Inter- 

action patterns. Rot only would such a practice eliminate %ich embarrass- 

* ' ’ • • « • . ‘ ■ . . . 

ment it would provide the teacher with a continuing basis for assessing 
her solicitation types and the ensuis^g interaction patterns. With subh 

4 

knowl^e she could bring into focus new means or techalques of 
solicitation. 
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HOTE: The follvoing ig an effort to assess your theoretical fenow* 
ledge about reading eomprehension. So threat should be imposed 
as the results will be completely anonymous and no effort vin 
t© 8.ad© fifiure out identities from the information called for 
abo're. Bather, you ^111 be serving as a member of a norm group 
as ve attempt to establish norms os the basis of several faetorsc 
Please answer as best you can and don't feel depressed if some of 
the <iUestion§ make little sense ♦ If you feel that some questions 
are ambiguous or otherwise unclear, please identify these and tell 
vhy they appear to be such after you have attempted an ahsver^ 

SIHEt-TlOMS i In the following stateaeats are some that are true as 
veil as some that are false. Place an ”F” before statoments that 
appear false in any vaj' and a "T” before those which seom true as 
stated* 



a. 





«M«9nnKi 



h. 






Lafevre proposes a structural linguistic approach to reading 
that vould place primary emphasis upon obtaining meaning at 
the sentence level. 

Estimates of the average first grader's meaning vocabulary 
vary sharply but t^sually cluster around 2,500 words. 

Heading comprehension is based to some extent upon an under- 
standing of the structural patterns of the English sentence. 
Testing a child's listening comprehension can give an 
indication of his • reading comprehension potential. 

Heading comprehension is a broad term that generally* refers 
to all of the thought -getting processes of reading. 

If one assists a student t,o increase his reading rate, 
improved reading comprehension will follow, 

A pupil who has high comprehension in one content area of 
reading is likely to, be good in other areas. 

Materials for beginning reading generally contain words whose 
meanings are familiar the \Child of average intelligence. 
Critical reading is .^elated to experience, to reading back- 
ground, and to training. 

The improvement cf rate in reading is probably the best way 
to improve reading comprehension. 

Comprehension skllle and study skills are ereentially the 
same skills, 

A child's speaking vocabulary exceeds his understanding 
vocabulary in the first ;grado^ 
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1 3a One reason for teaching critical reading is to enable the 
reader to profit from books without the limiting effects 
of hie own personal biases* 

1 ^* Critical reading is relatively independent of intelligence » 
age, and knowledge of subject matter* 

1 5* The inability to concentrate on vhet is being read is the 
cause of many children’s difficulties in reading comprehend 
sion* 

l 6* Primer materiel is frequently designed in such a way that . 

a line of print usually presents a complete thought unit* 

1 7» Listening comprehension in' the nature of the task is closely 
related, to reading comprehension* 

1 8* Essentially the connotation of a word is the same thing as 
. the. denotation of a word* 

1 9* A student cannot be expected to read critically in materials 
: which he cannot read readily in the literal sense of the 
. ■ .-^term. 

2 0* Reading comprehension can be considered well-deyelope.d if 
the thild can obtain accurate, literal meanings from his 
. ! basal materials « 

^Thef development of an extensive and accurate readlni; voe* . 

cabuiary is necessary for effective reading comprehensloh* 

2 2* The teaching of comprehension skills should receive miniflilum 
attention in the first few years of school when the child 
.attention is focused on word recognition techniques* 

2 3* The ability to recall details from a story has little place 
In a good reading comprehension program* 

2 ^* Uo evidence exists that indicates that the building of a 
background for a reading selection can improve the eompre* 
hen Sion of the selection* 

2 5* Reading to. obtain the main or central idea is generally re- 
garded as one of the most advanced reading comprehension 
skills* 

2 6* Reading ecmpreheasion is of lesser importance In Grade 1 
**” than the succeeding grade levels* 

2 7* Linguistic studies indicate that the language of a basal 
series primer is largely parallel with the linguistic 
patterns of children who use them* 

2 8* Word-by-word readers frequently depend upon context clues 
" for obtaining the meanings of unknown words. 

2 9* Word recognition skills are valuable only inspfar as they 
make reading comprehension possible* 

3 0* Some reading authorities suggest that new vocabulary words 
should be intrpduced in context because children obtain more 
. accurate meanings by seeing them in context* 

^ . 3 1-* outlining and summarizing are fuaong the most Important 
; * • comprehension skills t.aught in t'»e elementary school* 

3 2* Bloomfield, the noted linguist , defined reading as a meaning- 
getting process wherein speech sounds are transcribed into 
meaning units* 

3 3* Poor comprehension in reading is frequently the secondary 
reSdlt 6f ond or a- conibination of the following: low intel- 
ligence, poor word recognition, deficient vocubulary* 
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34, Critical reading skills have little place in the primary 
grades because teachers are primarily concerned with word 
recognition skills* 

_35. Meaning vocabulary appears to be closely related with com- 
prehension and reasoning ability* 

36. "Setting purposes for reading" refers generally to the pro^- 
~ cess wherein the teacher attempts to outline the importance 
and value of reading for her students* 

37* Elementary teachers work hardest on the development of 

interpretive skills as opposed to other reading comprehension 

SiciXl 8 

3 8 . Fluency in oral reading may be an indication that a student 
comprehends what he is reading* 

39* Factor-analytic studies of thinking processes supply us with 
“ clear constructs of the mental behavior involved In reading 
comprehension* 

Uo* Standardized survey achievement tests are valuable aids to 
teachers of reading because they identify specific compre- 
hension weaknesses. 

4l* A teacher without sufficient standardized test information 
cannot be expected to obtain much of an indication of a 
child’s reading comprehension ability* 

42* To insure comprehension depth the elementary teacher should 
teach as many meanings of each word as she can find* 

43* No evidence exists to show that "setting purposes for 
reading" results in improved reading comprehension* 

44, Structural linguistics is concerned in part with the effects 

““ of intonational patterns upon word meanings* 

4 5 * Begressive eye movements can sometimes facilitate reading 
comprehension efficiency. 

* Beading comprehension and readability are synonomous terms* 
4 7 * Beading comprehension can be handicapped by both very 
rapid reading and very slow reading* 

• 4 8* Most standardized tests do not include mearures of 
critical reading ability* 

^^^^ 49 * Semantics refers to the study of language and thought* 

5 0* Oral reading hy a child offers a teacher no important clues 
about a child’s reading comprehension* 

5 1* Although useful 9 oral q^uestions about a story by the teacher 
are not as valuable as written questions* 

5 2* Overemphasis of semantics might result in over-analysis and 
a severe curtailment of reading rate* 

5 3* If a student is accomplished in word recognition skill it 
follows that he will be similarly accomplished in reading 
comprehension skills* 

5 4 * "Glittering generalities" is a name given to a propaganda 
device that is sometimes found in reading materials* 

5 5* One of the Important tasks of the reader in reading com- 
prehension is the organizing of material into meaningful 
phrases and thought units. 

5 6 . Critical reading is primarily the task of detacting propa- 
ganda devices in reading material* 
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♦ • The child/v]bo.r€5ads carefully for detailed recall is 
probably tbe dhlld read's ^‘beist ^ f Or ^tbe fiiain idea. 

. .. S 8. Tbe abllJLty to perceive relit ionsbips is a eomprebeasion 

skill that . is basie'to suaflarisisg and orgaaining ideas. 



t 5 9 , Creative reading refers to a set of coaprehensicn skills 
con'centj^alised u*y David 8. Bussell. ' . " 
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APPENDIX II 



Beading Cocipreheasion Solicitation-Respoflge Inventory 

Idteral CoBiorehenaion - Such solicitations require responses that 
can be found clearly in the textual materials and involve only a 
literal understemding of the material. The following classifica- 
tions represent the bresJtdown of such reading ' cdJnprehension 
acti*/ity. 

Beccgnition » Tliese solicitations call upon the students to 
utilise their comprehension skills in the task of locating 
infonnation from reading ccntesct. 

Seoall,- Hecall solicitations call for students to demonstrate 
congprehension hy the recall of materials previously read. 

Such activity is primarily concerned t^ith the retrieval of small 
pieces of factual material althoi^ the activity can vary great- 
ly in difficulty depending upon the nature of the it«n called 
for and its prominence in the reading context. Recall is differ- 
entiated from "translation” in that recall, does not call for a 
part for pert rendering of a communication above the sentaiice 
level. 

Ilh^alation - These solicitations require the student to render an 
objective, part for part parallel of a communication. As such the 
behavior is characterized by literal understandings in that the 
tuaasiator does not have to discover intricate relationships, 
^plications, or subtle meanings. Translation solicitations fre- 
quently call upon students to change words, ideas, and pictures into 
different symbolic form as is illustrated in the following material 
from Bloom (lO). * 

Translation frcsm one level of abstraction to another, i.e. 
.abstract to concrete, lengthy to brief communication, etc. 
Translation from one symbolic form to another, or vice versa, 
i.e. pictures to verbal descriptions, verbal to dramatiza- 
tions . 

Translation from one verbal form to another, i.e. non-literal 
stat^ents (metaphor, symbolism, exaggeration) to ordinary 
English. 

Inferential - Such solicitations require the students to “read 
between the lines” or infer ideas depending upon such things as 
the nature of the solicitation, etc. Breakdowns of this classi- 
fication follow* 

Con.iecture - These solicitations call for a cognitive leap 
on the part of the student as to what might happen or will 
happen. As such the conjecture is anticipatory and is not 
a rationale* Conjectures may be either convergent or diver- 
gent. 




Explanation * 15 :gplanation solicitations are those that call for 
a rationale such as the "vhy” or "how" of a situation* The 
rationale xmist he inferred the student frosa the context 
developed or 90 hey^d It if the 'Situation is data poor in • 
texins of providi^ a rationale* Some of the xaore ccssoon 
types of explanatory behavior cure sid^stantiations of cl^^s> 
eagplanatlons of value positions > ^lenations of the workings 
of complex processes and mechanismsi generalisations > and 
the fonnulation of conclusions* The main idea is c^sidered 
a sumsary conclusion which is a part of this category* 

Evaluative - Evaluative solicitations deal with matters of value 
rather than matters of fact 6r Inference and are, thus> character- 
ized by their ;}ud£posental i^ality (desirability ^ worth* acceptabil- 
ity, or probability of occurrence). The following coB^ants of 
this category , are. adapted pcoi& a claeslficatiou scheaie by Aschner 
and Gallagher ( 2 ) 

Solicitations call for a rating (good, bad, true, etc.) 
on some Item (idea, person, etc.) In terms of some scale 
of values pro\dded by the teacher. 

Solicitations call for a value judgment on a dimeneicsi set 
up by the teacher. Generally, these are "yes" or ‘no** 
responses following solicitations such as * Would you have 
liked Tom to be your brother?" 

Solicitations develop froa conjectural solicitations when the 
solicitation is qualified by prob^ility statements such as 
**mo8t likely." 

Solicitations present the student with a choice of two or more 
alternatives and require a choice oh the part of the student, 
i.e. "Who did thg better job In your opinion, Mary or 
Susan?" 
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APPEH&IK III 

SOUeiTATiONoRESFCNSe EPtSODE-PATTEaNS 



SETTIHS purpose F0L10W.»UF • This type of episode would result 
when a teacher would follow up a "setting purpose" solicitation 

rs(Q) \ Uft^h /fl r^Aif^ilA! 2 ^ i t a 

In other words this, episode indicated that the teacher would 
follow up the setting "purpose" solicitation to determine if 
the purpose was achieved. On many occasions it was observed 
that teachers would set purposes but would neglect to follow 
up on them. Illustrative of the "setting purpose follow up" 
episode Is the following example. 



Teacher! Read this page and the next to yourself. 

1 Find out who woke him up, and what he decided to do. 

0 (Ghildreo rcfad silently.) 

2 Teacher: Who woke Andy up? 

Student: His daddy and Opt. (Answer Judged Incongruent 
because Dot was not involved In the asking act.) 



VERIFICATION - These episodes [nyplve solicitations wherein con- 
gruence can be verified by referring to the text. It is the reverse 
of the '‘^<$tting purpose follow up" ^ episode in that a recall or tran» 
slation response is followed by teacher solicitation that calls 
upon the student or group to verify the accurrcy or inaccuracy of 
the previous statement. Jhe yerifjcation may involve recall or 
recognization. The following example illustrates a verification 
episode. 



2 Teacher; Now many chi Idren were there? 

24 Student: Six. 

I Teacher: I'm not sure about that. Can you show me? 

It said that there were two the first time, 
two the second time, and two the third time. 



|4 Student: 
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lUSXtftCATj^ - Thi$-;!c^yj>(i -df ^ a teacher will 

call upon a^s^deht sdnteBbdy else's previous 
response by the use of explanation. This explanation might follow 
= any type- of previous response but -most frequently follows judgment 

.‘.i an^ oonjdoti^re responses 'if. 
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TeadHer: ''^Ookrog a’i; the^sfgn, do you think the circus 

- > ’ , • , . « j'* *' . , 

♦ ^ , 4 * ^ . ‘ " \*v/ ^ ^ . 

• 1%^ Studdht-?, ty4 » =; y <^ .V ■ y. •’ • ’'-v ■; t •»: 

V * • w . ‘ ' 

^ i : , : • • *v 

... ' f ; / . r 
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‘ r. r'V 



Teacher: Whyf 



D Students I don’t know. 

•*■• bi'i- '>■ i 



,■ i 









4UDS|^NTAL • This episode refers tq. those situations wherein the 
teacher will solicit 4 lodi^htpt^'-dr evaTOatfve -deact4on (not an 



explanation) to a previous student. response. . In many instances 
this episode type re^^esents ^4 -reverse -of episode 
in that a student or ^roup Is asked to make a judgment about a 
previous conjecture dr ex^iOfiatloh. ; ' 

•• *• • ' ■•• r »; V; I--,: r -V • 
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Teacher: Why do you think it would be fu.n. tp visit on 

' ■ ’ ■ ■ ^ '•pfdasahY‘'‘Stredt? Vvv- 



•. I 



• >• '•■S* Student^' Bec^aS'd^ it!$ quiet and ypu -doh’t hear any 



I. 
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Teachers ' 'Are'^you eilire? 



I 
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Students Yes 
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AI^^ENOIX IV 
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..-BEA0.IN.q ^TERIALS USES IN SOLiCiTATION*RESPO)iSE 
INTERACTION IN THE SAMPLE SEcENO, PtiUR’m, AND 

SIXTH GRADES 



^ I 



Unit Title Book Title . Publisher 



200f . A Funny Telephone • 

* . As Good As New ■ 
Birthday Surprises 
John Uses His Head 
Hew Friends 



Hew Friends and Neighbors Seott, Foresman 
.W« Three . . . Scott, Foresman 
We Three ' Scott, Foresman 
New Friends and Neighbors Scott, Foresman 
..New Friends and^Heighbors Scott, Foresman 



20U2 



2003 



A- Circus Oog 
How doe Helped . 

New Friends 

Wait for Cakes 

Who Wants to Run Away? 



Up and .Away. Houghtcn«Hiff1in 
New Friends and Neighbors Scott, Foresman 
New Friends and Neighbors Scott, Foresman 
Up end Away ^ Houghton-HIffl in 
Up and Away Houghton<»Niffnn 



A Busy Oay Our New Friends Scott, Foresman 
Here Comes Father.. . New Friends and Neighbors Scott, ForesmaR 
Old toy Horse Our New Friends ' Scott, Foresman 
Over I Go*. . New Friends and Neighbors Scott, Foresman 
Too Little We Three Scott, Foresman 
We Three We Three S^tt, Foresman 
Who Wilt Help? Our New Friends ' Scbtt,, Foresman 



2004 


A New Family 


Through Happy Hours - 


.Economy 




A New Game 


New Friends and Neighbors 


Scott, Foresman 




Fun With The Rabbits 


We Three 


Scott, Foresman 




Here, There, Anywhere 


New Friends and Neighbors 


Scott, Foresman 




John Sand's Secret 


Through Happy Hours 


Econcmy 




Hrs. Hill's Birthday 


New Friends and Neighbors 


Scott, Foresman 




Fam Hakes Something 


We Three 


Scott, Foresman 


4001 


dim's Radio 


Neighbors On The Httl 


Row, Peterson 




The House That Went to 
Work 


dust Imagine 


Scott, Foresman 




Too Many Brothers 


New Times and Places 


Scott, Foresman 


4002 


Sofnething To Do 


Along Friendly Roads 


American 




Study Book 


Along Friendly Roads 


American 




Tall Tate Frcm the 
High Hilts 


Along Friendly Roads 


American 
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Class Unit Title 



4003 



4005 



6001 



6002 



6003 



6004 



.1 

' Book Title 



Pub I Isher 



Nixed Up Family 
Patty’s Middle Name 
What Little lEddie 
Bipugh t Home 



.V 4 ir.-Ll 



dustV>ima^ine 
Just Imagine 
Just Imagine 



Scott, Foresman 
Scott, Foresman 
Scott, Foresman 



Mr. Sparks Tries To ; 

Help -1^. 

Patty’s Middle Name 
Streak Jackson’s Hocks JUst Imagine 
The Spillmans Take-^Ax^! just Imagine 
Ride -5' 



Ju.?t Imagine 
Just Imagine 









giueseppe^Becomes A 1 Stories to Remember 
Composer 

' Paul Revere RideS iAgain Ndw People and Pirogress 



Turn About ‘ 

Verdii Little MusiC’ ■ 
Master 

Cheers For The Vi inner 

Dark Kofse • 

Skin Toss Champion 
The Voung Dreamer * 



Ndw People and^^ Progress 
Stories To Remember 



New People and Progress 

X o <~X\ 

New People and ^Progress 
New More Oays'andHOeods 
•Stories To Remembel^ > 



/*■ 






Scott, Foresman 

Scott, Foresman 
Scott, Foresman 
Scott c Foresman 



Lyons- Carnahan 

Scott, /Foresman 
Scott, Foresman 
Lyons- Carnahan 



Scott, Foresman 

Scott. Foresman 
Scott, Foresman 
Lyons- Carnahan 



Sent By Mail 



New People and Progress Scott, Foresman 
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APPEND *K I* 



SAHPIS ^rniVti/sttoN-^s&rm^^ 

tmsmcriim IK 6RABIS TWO, FmiK, AHP SIK 
• . * • < 



Incluf*©^ ift this appendix are ssiT^ples t®mn from the reeding desses 
of a second grade teacher, a fourth grade teacher, and a si^th grade teacher. 

The following legend explains the system employed in analyzing the 
typescripts: ^ 

Symbols Explanations 



Parallel lines indicate the boundaries of a 
.Sol ict tation^Response Uni t. When such lines are 
recessed a unit within a unit Is signified. 

Slash marks (/J within the copy correspond with 
the parallel ' i Ines and delineate units. 

This^ bracket unites Sol lcltation*Response Units 
into Sol id tation-Response Episodes To the left 
of the bracket the episode type is Indicated by 
initials as follows: SP~F *=> setting purpose follow- 
ing, VER - verlf icatTon, JUS • justification, and 
JUO - judgmental. 

‘ 2 The number nearest the left margin of the paper 

indicates the nature Of the teacher's initiating 
1 , . solid tat ion. Th^ key to the number system is; 

1 - .teidogn i 1 1 onii 2 - j re^a 1 1 3 r. t rans I a t i on , 

4 - conjecture, 5 " explanation, and 6 - evaluation. . 

-; • '/ 1- • » , " ' ■ -fs 

2+ The number nearest the dialogue and to the right of 
the solicitation number indicates the nature of the 
S'tudent response;. The number >sy$ tern is the same as 
the solicitation nuinber system above, if the response 
Is congruent with the solicitation a plus (^) is listed 
after the response number. If the response is incon- 
gruent a minus (-) is listed. 





Oil- 



/ 



A slash mark (/} fmind an Initiating solieitation 



Indicates a sustainliig action on the pert of the teacher 
^erein the $pl iojtatlon'’§^esponse Uoit Is kept open for 
respohs^. Sol tain ibg {hoy^^ma^ .clarify ^ extend, or cue 
response to the initiating sol lb?taMoh» ' * 



both sol -i citations- ^nd> .responses, 

(•?) This sign Indic^.tes that a student response to an 
' initiating soUi;^itatlon was allofwed hut that ho response 
was offered* 

4 » • ‘ 

(o) This indicates that a student response was called for 
but that the teacher did not peMft a response. 

1 A vertical line baleen two response numbers Indicates 
that the responsos are frcm diff^ent respondents. 



refers to situations where irs= the teacher asf« the stu» 
den,ts f©r-^§fis®ment on a priesnis® .'developed by the teacher, 
' ’ ' ■. ' Agre^isent l§ns' . are found; i n. .both, ; the sol 1 c I car I on and 

fesponse p^rtlc^s. .‘Ths^e. ,^,re marked to that 



The letter means that; the. statement was not clearly 






• * 

The Initials mean word fecegrtition and refer to 
$oU citation iltuatt©^ wherein ^teachar^ cail upon 



‘ • ■' students?’ t© carry out ..word recognition tasks. Such 
• teiks are.. not k- p^;sjt of theii^e adi n^ Comprehens I on 

’■.'...V sponsk- 




j r , • . * . i 

These letters signify a repeat of a teacher soHcitatl^ 
.p- a. student .,ra»po?»e,- ■• ■ 



! 



The ietter si^inifies that a so*5 lei tatior^ response, 
©r .both are I.HOglca! to the ithalyzer. 
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Class Humber • 2001 

Reading Group • tow 

Book Title - We Three 

Story Title * Birthday Surprises 



W.R. 




2 






2+ 




2 


2-h 




2 


2+ 




X 


X 




2 


• 




N 


• ■ 


2 


H 




5 


H 




2 






24* 



T: /On the first page, what was the title of the story? 
$2 Gi rtNay Surprises./ 

T: /Whose birthday was this? 



T$ /Who wakes him up? 
Ss Father; .and mother./ 



para 5, p. 3 



para I, 2, & 3» P* 36 



T: /Look at the picture. Who 1$ this (pointing to 

little brother)? (Family position pointed 

^ ,, «.. . . •J' previous story) 

$: His little brother./ : 

T: How let's read and find out what our birthday 

surprise is. {Cue to read orally.) 

(Children read oraiiy^) 

Ti /Let*s talk about this page (page 37). What did they 
telt him when they woke him up^ 

para iv 2, 3» P* 36 .. 

St (MCI)/ 

T; /And yes» what has ^already passed? 

pa^-a 5» P. 36 

S: (Met)/ 

T; /Why? (factuaT) 



(Children read orally.) 

' f 

' ». * ► •»* • 

Ts /And what did Ted guess father had? 

pars 2p p. 37 ‘ 

$: A ball bat./ 



t ' ‘ Ts he was Just a I i ttl« one. A/hy dlcLRLIly tell 

him he wasn’t a bi^ cowboy^. : 

oar'a k, p. 38 

2* $: Because he didn't have. a horse./ 



Class Number • 4002 

Reading Orpup - High - ^ . 

Book T* tie • Along Friendly Roads . 

Story Title - “A tail Tsie From the High HiUs” (Read* previously) 


T: 

•/ 


V/hat if I were to tell you that Jackrabbits were so 
large in Texas that all they have to do is back up 
and run and they can jump the highest mountain. 

Now what kind of story would you say 1 was telling? 


S: 


A tal 1 tale. 


7 T; 


A ^al 1 tale. Vm sure yea didn't believe It. /Now 
you h(«ye already read, pur story today. Do you 
thiik it was a tall tale? 


7+ S: 


No. 


7+ S: 


Yes./ 



Class humber » 4001 
Reading '6roup • toi^ 

Book Title - Neighbors On The Hill 
Story Title - dim’s Radio 





Ts /Before we open our books for today's story would 
you l ike to tell. me about Dick and Nancy? Where 
do they live? (Question about previous story “The 
• Farmhouse on the Hi 1!“) 

' para..l>, 0 . ,4 

Ss •On. the hill./ ' ' • ’ • ‘ 








t 

/ 




-U5- 

On the hill^ right. /And what about their house, 
v;hat kind of a house? 

para I , p. 4 

2+ S; A farm house./ 



T: Yes, they lived in a farm house on the hiU./ Did 
they like living in their new house? 





L 


S: 


yes./ 




4 

/ 

€ 


0 

n 


Ts 


Athat did they like about it? 

wtiw* ^ 


What did they like 
it*s located? What 


/ 


0 




did they like about living on 


the hill? 


/ 


4^ 


S; 


They 1 i ked the hill. 




/ 




T: 


They liked the hill. What else did they like about 
living there? 




4+ 


S: 


They can see,/ 





0 T: A/hat all can they see? They can see many interesting 

things. What were some of the interesting things It 
said they could see from their house? 

P. 5, 6, ? 

2*f> S: Gas station. 





2 


2 + 




2 


0 


2 


0 


2 " 


2 + 



T: Yes I they could see the gas station, Jim*s father's 
Yes, they could see the road. What else could they 
see from the house? 

2“ S: The garden. 

T; Yes, the garden, the barnyard, and what else did 
they see? 

2*fr S: Barnyard./ — 



T: /Yes, what did they see in the barnyard? 

para 2, p. 6 



they like him?/ Aiho was their neighbor? 

para 1, p.7 

S; Mr. Banks./ 



o 

ERIC 










o 

ERIC 



I 

/ 




-rLS" 



2 


2+ 


/ 


0 




2 


2+ 


2 


0 


/ 


0 


L 


0 




2 


2+ 




7 


__7+ 




2 






2+ 



T: /Mr. Danks and what about Mr. Banks? 



2+ S; He*s their neighbor. 



2+ S 



para 2, p. 7 



a little more about him?/ /How did they like him? 

para 2, p. 7 ^ 



Ts /What did they like about Mr. Banks? 



OS: He (pauses) 



para 2, p. 7 



they like about Mr. Banks?/ /Did they like him 
very much? 

para 2, p. 7 



2-I- S: Yes./ 

T: /Was he good to them? 



T: Yes, he was very good to them. /Was he a young man 

or an older man? 

para 2, p. 7 

Older man (unison)/ 



Yes, well they enjoyed him very much. 
He lived by himself. 

Yes. 

And he . . (pauses) 

/And what did he raise? 

Bees (unison)/ 



picture, p. 7 



0 T: /All right, would you open your books to page 9. 

let's find out about something Jim has. O.K. , 
what is it that Jim has? 

p. 9 (title) 

H S; A radio (unison)/ 
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T5 



1 

• 


o' 


. . , 


• 


1 


l<f 




X 


0 


1 


0 




2 


2h» 


- 


2 


0 


1 


2+ 




2 


2+ 




2 


2+ 






2+ 




2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 



T: 



T: 



Ts 



T 



How many of you have a radio? 
(Many raised hands) 



/Let's take a minute and look through the story. 
Me want to get an idea of what it is about?/ 
(Pauses to allow students to browse) 

/ 

/Could someone tell me what time of the year you 
think our story Is taking place? 

para i, p. 9 

V/ inter (unison)/ 



Winter yes, we're going to f<nd out that it takes 
place in March which is at the end of winter. /It 
looks like it's pretty cold outside, doesn't it?/ 

00 you notice the pictures? Oo you notice that 
there's lots of snow and it looks very cold? All 
right, we find that this Is .’’Jim's Radlo^’ (reading 
title). /Win you read the first paragraph and see 
if you can tell us when the story was taking place? 

para I, p. 9 

(Students read silently}/ .. 



/O.K. somebody ready to tell me when the story takes 
place? 



In March./ 



para I, p. 9 



/Ves, what time in March? What day? 
Sunday./ 



/Yes, what time of day? 
Afternoon./ 



para I, p. 9 



/Afternoon, good. What kind of afternoon was it? 

para I, p. 9 

A snowy afternoon./ 

A snowy afternoon. /What happened on this snowy 
afternoon in March? 

Jim came over./ 

/How do you know It was Jim?/ /The doorbell rang, 
didn't it?/ /O.K. would you finish reading page 9 

and find out what Jam has coma to tell th^?/ 

(Students read silently) 





i'l . • 






i^rVtyiWialhi^ifiiiiigi 
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2 


2+ 




2 


2+ 




2 


2+ 




2 


2+ 




2 


2+ 




7 


7+ 




1 


0 




2 


2-J* 




2 


2+ 



A/ho was It that answered the door, Arthur? 

para 4, p. 9 



T: Dick answered the door. 0. K. he told his mother 

he would see who It was. /How did he get up from 
his chair? 

para 2, p. 9 



T: /Yes, he hadn’t any more than got to the door and 
It opened and a voice said something. What did 
the voice say? 

para 4, p. 9 



T: /Right, the voice said ’’Heiio Oicid'. Who was the 
voice? 

para 5, p. 9 



T: /What had Jim come to tel) him? 



para 6, p. 9 



T: Yes (Asks children to read page 9 orally) 

(Children read page 9 orally) 

T: /Do you think Dick and Nancy are going to want to 

see this radio? 

7+ S: Yes./ 



it (the radio}? 

(Children read silently) 

T: /Were they getting very excided about the radio? 

para I & 2, p. 10 



T: /Was Nancy allowed to go? 
2+ S; Yes./ 



para 6, p. iO 



o 
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2 T: Ves» she was. A/hat did they have to do before 

they coul 4 90 ? 

para 7, Pt . lO 

2 * St Put their ..warm elothes. on,./ 



€lasa*Number - 600^ 

Road Ingv Croup - High ' 

8 odk Title " New People and Progress 
Story Title - Dark Horse 



,5 . T: A/hen you first looked at this title did any of you - 

what kind of an idea did you have, MlkOa regarding 
what the story might be about? 

S: Well, I thought It would be about a. spelling match 
S* ^eause of the bulletin boards. I saw many elementary 
people in a spelling match./ 

^ Tt /Fine, now supposing you woulda* t have had that 

bulletin board what might you have thought this story 
was about, Paul? 

- ^ 1 thought it might have been: about a race - a dark 

horse or something like that./ 



I T; I think that’s true. • . . . . VAs you read in the story, 

what kind of an idea, John, did you .get regarding 
0 the story?/ /What was sort of the theme or plot - 
.5- what were they^ying to tell you? 

5+ S: Well, that while you’re s.twdylfig if you. try to teach 
somebody else something you're going to learn too. 

/ . T: Yes, that's goc^ .John. How about you, Melanie? 

Re Ss That's what § thought. 

... • • 

/ T; Did anybody, get. any different -Ideas about what was 

^ ^ • being said In the story? 



• S: (Silence) 




/ 



. Ts V/6S it just a story af^out a s|>etlin9 match, was there 
scKn@ other kind of story woven into It with other 
meanings? f-M;-.. - ^ 





- 


S: 


(S 1 ience) 


/ 


c 


Ts 


Johnny? 




0 


Ss 


iSbt that 1 know of. 


/ 




Ts 


OicT anybody get any Ideas about It, Fred? 


V . 


* ' • 

i 

V. ' 


S's 


i thought like Paul .olid, thatVlt was giSing foOe a 
horse race or something like that./ " ' 


• . , . 




Ts 

' L i 


A horse race, yes. It could have been. (Asks child 
to read- orjally), . > - < 








(Long discussion of reading rate) 


5 ~ 
/ 


r 


Ts 


Rem©nb@r i / What is a list of one hundred 
spelling demons? is it a special list of any kind? 




a 


Ss 


(S i Ience) 


/ 




Ts 


Okay, Melanie? 




?+ 


Ss 


It*s a list of hard words. 


5 




Ts 


/Well, why don*t <;hey cal? them a list of one hundred 
spelling KHcks or something? 




5+ 


Ss 


Because a demon is mean. 




_S±. 


Ss 


Something bad./ 






Ts 


Ves. 








(Continue oral reading) 


3 


0 


Ts 


/What about this word ’’spirit of the thing’*? What 
are we talking about, Mike? 


, 


3- 


Ss 


V/ell, he's got all the words right. 


/ 




Ts 


Ko, the ’’spirit of the thing” - what's he talking 
about when he said he got the "spirit of the thing"? 






Ss 


Weil, he got into the feeling of It./ 















• •’ :m' 1; : ?“ -V; .-''i;'!'. “•■^.vo-v yioi?' 'lO 

(dead orally) 

: • •* • * ♦ 

■ - . 

5 T: What does a *‘dark horse" me^ti this story? 



S: Wall* U iTieans a dark, hi ack horse. 



V/. » 



. L 



3 mm 

f 4 i 



.. T: So> that'.s, what ‘they're talk! no abput here? 

--■ something unhearti of, something that might win 



’OP- ia-netnlhgif ■ * ■— ■• 

,-M i t i-'. ; ( ,. , 'H.-^'.r 



5 T: Right. ...Something unexpected to win. A/hyishe 

saying this? * * 

V- f i ;ii/ N- : I'hjcj Js . cif. y- . f 'J- 

S’> S: Well, it seems lfk4'0{ck’d6^!^n't have any push and 
i.t would he unexpected If he Won./ 

’ ^ / ! V U ' 1 - -CT'd'- .. ~ ^ i 

Ts Right. '• ” 



: -'ll. u-.- •; 



4 .* 






i . V. 









^ * i \ 

C ‘ I ; . :<: 









. V‘ 



j J . r 









i * ■ 



o 
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t r , 
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• 
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*' 




■>.? : , 




* f 


a 
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* « • 


'• f * * . » ^ 


tc 

♦ > • 


^ ' U. 


• • • 

k. f{ 




'i'6 ' . i \ ' > 


■ . '■ ..lili ^>v 


i;-‘4 ?■' r,5#nw 


-t uoc^r 




\::: 


* • f * ‘v ..• 

’‘’’“4 >:•;) f 


Df-; 0 : 


JC’i' 
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